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7.) Basie... . the 
No. 1 Jazz Band 
swings out for great 


listening or dancing! 














“CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD” “DANCE ALONG WITH BASIE” 


Count Basie (S)R-52032 (S)R-52036 








Joe Willianrts 
Joe Williams in ballads. 
and up tempo rhythm 
and Jimmy Jones’ | 
arrangements . . . 





“Mr. B’’ and Mr. May, 
together for the first 
time! 














“THAT KIND OF WOMAN" “ONCE MORE WITH FEELING” 
Joe Williams (S)R-52039 _Billy Eckstine with Billy May (S)R-25104 


Tyree Glenn and 
trombone in a party - 


top jazz import .. . 
Johnny Dankworth 




















“LET'S HAVE A BALL” “ENGLAND'S AMBASSADOR OF JAZZ” 
The Tyree Glenn Quintet (S)R-25115 Johnny Dankworth & his Orch. (S)R-52040 
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Now you can be a combo all by yourself! 
Flip a switch... 
ass and there’s a full rhythm section 
\~ AA __at your side! 
— (NM) — 










NEW “Wurlitzer 
GideMan 


e completely electronic e completely automatic 
e dialany rhythm you want e 36 to 195 beats per minute 
¢ completely portable e 10 instruments in 1 


You set the Side Man, vary it, control it completely. 
Waltz, fox trot, tango, march and many more—with 
cymbals, brush, blocks, drums, and other instru- 
mental sounds. 

Whether you play the piano, organ or any other 
instrument, professionally or for your own enjoy- 
ment, the Wurlitzer Side Man provides perfect 
rhythm accompaniment. You can set it to any 
rhythm pattern you want. With the turn of a knob, 
it’s automatic! Or play on the push-button panel 
... there’s no limit to the variety of patterns you can 
produce manually. The Side Man uses no tapes or 
recordings. Changing speed does not change the 
sound or alter the pattern—and it plays for any 


length of time you desire. There is even a foot switch Also available 
f ti 1 in walnut, cherry, 
or syncopation - blond oak and ebony. 


Versatile, compact, you’ll find your beautiful new Self-contained, with three 

. . . . " 49 * high fidelity speakers and 

Wurlitzer Side Man indispensable. And, it’s priced amplifier. 26" x 25° x 11)" 
at only $395.00 in mahogany! over-all size. 


2 P2deiiteesaeesecessssees 


The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. DB-660, DeKalb, Iilinois 


Send me the complete story on the remarkable new Wurlitzer SIDE MAN at once! WURLI ZE R 


Nome World’s Largest Builder 
of Pianos and Organs 
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IKE RAST CHORUS 


BY CHARLES SUBER 


It has been two interesting years 
since Jimmy Petrillo tearfully stepped 
down as president of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians in favor of his 
personal choice, Herman Kenin. Today 
Petrillo considers himself a forgotten 
man but has kept his word to Kenin 
that there would be no interference, no 


absentee power. What has happened in 
these two years? 

The most dramatic development has 
been the recent reduction of the cabaret 
tax to 10 per cent. Petrillo’s absence 
undoubtedly helped the lawmakers come 
to a favorable decision. His name had 
been anathema in Washington for years. 

Kenin has taken definite steps in pen- 
sion and, welfare benefits. At this time, 
nearly 8,000 musicians in the recording, 
radio, and TV fields are covered by a 
fund that has reached one million dol- 
lars. It is now up to the larger city lo- 








MORE SOUND—LESS WORK 


MUST BE A J22@umond MICROPHONE 


A DeArmond microphone picks 


up the movement of the strings only, 


minimizes all noises produced by 
the pick, gives undistorted power 
volume—and all this with the 


greatest playing ease. Just another 
reason that DeArmond microphones 


are the favorite of professionals 
and beginners around the world. 































































Shown here is 
Model 1000 Rhythm Chief 
for arch top guitars 





























cals to embody the pension-\\elfare 
principle in their contract negoti:tions, 

Employment of musicians has jp- 
creased. Three years ago, only 15 per 
cent of the total membership of the 
AFM were gainfully employed as full 
time musicians. Today 20 per cent work 
full time and the prospects look bright 
for continued increases. 

Despite some fumbling in its San 
Francisco story, the AFM has at last 
been doing something about the segre- 
gated locals. Denver united its members 
in April. Sioux City, Iowa, makes it 
this month. Six locals in Ohio (helped 
by a state F.E.P.C. law) look likely to 
integrate by the end of the year. Chi- 
cago is expected to be the last to capitu- 
late to the 20th century. 


It has been in the education and pub- 
lic relations fields that Kenin and his 
board have made the most significant 
progress, mainly because Petrillo had 
done so little. The Congress of Strings 
program and the Dance Band contests 
(see story on page 11) have made the 
younger musician feel that perhaps 
someone cares after all. The music edu- 
cator is also beginning to feel that the 
union is not his avowed enemy. 

Other efforts, such as the current cru- 
sade against the importation of taped 
soundtracks and participation in the sell- 
offs of post-1948 movies to TV, are 
really part of the biggest single problem 
facing the AFM today. 


That big problem is the Musicians 
Guild of America, Cecil Read, presi- 
dent. Formed two years ago among dis- 
satisfied studio and recording musicians 
in Hollywood, the MGA defeated every 
legal attempt by the AFM to throttle it. 
Kenin inherited this headache directly 
from Petrillo’s stubbornness in dealing 
with the west coast musicians. Coupled 
with some stupid politicking on the part 
of Local 47 and some deliberate mis- 
representations of the federation, the 
schism has seemed immutably perma- 
nent. Fortunately, Kenin is not relying 
on vituperation or legal maneuvers to 
kill the MGA. His appointment of Don 
Jacoby as his special assistant to the 
west coast is an excellent step towards 
an intelligent rapprochement. 

Jacoby is a working musician, the 
jazzmen and the educators know and 
respect him, and he has been the presi- 
dent of the Waukegan, IIl., local for 
years. Jake should well be able to get 
both sides where they belong—across 
the table from each other, intelligently 
discussing the basic problems that have 
to be solved before peace can come. 


This thing has to be settled . . . and 
soon. There is too much to be done to 
waste time, effort, and money on con- 
tinued in-fighting. 
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Disc Jockey View 


Thank you for your recent special (on) 

disc jockeys (and) the payola situation. 
It was refreshing to hear your magazine 
differentiate between the average disc 
jockey and the fast buck boys. I was also 
so pleased to see some mention of the 
fact that in many instances, greedy man- 
agement and ratings have resulted in junk 
music being played even over the protests 
x Dis. . 

I have long protested against rating 
services, particularly mail counts on such 
things as music. Let’s face it, junk music 
lovers, the slobs and clods who for so 
long dictated music on radio, are a 
vociferous lot. They write (or scrawl) 
cards and letters, they use the telephone, 
they congregate at hops and in studios like 
flies on molasses. 

And that teenage crowd, we must admit, 
seems organized. They are loud and firm 
on their likes and dislikes. And the cur- 
rent craze for junk and trash on records 
is what they scream for, principally be- 
cause they've never been really exposed 
to anything else. It gives them an identity, 
something to cling to in their rebellion 
against conformity. 

It’s unfortunate that unscrupulous writ- 
ers, publishers, record companies, “artists”, 
DJs, and station management used this 
crowd and fad psychology to their own 
ends. Look what might have happened to 
the good had this vociferous and loyal 
group of youngsters adopted a form of 
music like the youngsters of the Goodman- 
Miller-Dorsey era. And they might have 
done so had the slicksters left them alone, 
and had the broadcasters and record peo- 
ple provided them with something they 
could call their own that was still taste- 
ful, tuneful, and real music. 
Decatur, IIl. Bill Brady 

WDZ 
Beautiful, Beautiful 


Beautiful, beautiful story on the greatest 
tenor player around—Stan Getz. We miss 
his gigs so much in the States. When will 
he return? 


Detroit Murray Kaplan 


Getz is returning shortly to play several 
engagements, including the Atlantic City 
Jazz festival the weekend of July 1-3. 


Sidney Frey Replies 

I refer to (your) article entitled The 
First Chorus in the publication Down 
Beat, issue of March 31, 1960. 

It is obvious that you are attempting to 
disguise your disappointment and chagrin 
at not counting Audio Fidelity, Inc., as 
one of your advertisers, under the thin 
veil afforded by your professional license 
of editorializing. 

Your article might be considered amus- 
ing were it not for the fact that it accuses 
me of a crime and contains inaccuracies 


and errors so numerous as to constitute 
intentional deception and defames me in 
my business. 

I wish to point out that my company, 
Audio Fidelity, Inc., has never been ip- 
volved in “payola” and has never been 
questioned by any governmental authority 
or agency regarding its promotional efforts, 
particularly with disc jockies and radio 
stations. 

Your malicious insinuations that my 
creative advertising and extensive promo- 
tional efforts “smell of the same tainted 
taste” as payola, constitute an affirmative 
statement that my activities and those of 
the company, Audio Fidelity, Inc., are 
illegal, unlawful and in violation of crimi- 
nal law. Concerning these libelous state- 
ments, I am turning your said article over 
to legal counsel for an opinion, author- 
izing whatever action might be warranted 
in the circumstances. 

Your emphasis upon our forthcoming 
album of the musical accompaniment to 
the movie Pretty Boy Floyd and the 
record entitled Hitler's Inferno an obvious 
attempt to associate me with gangsterism, 
crime and Naziism, conveys to the public 
the image of a destructive creature preying 
upon and about to pounce upon the base 
emotional elements of the high fidelity 
enthusiast. Moreover, Hitler's Inferno is 
not my “latest” album. It has been widely 
distributed since 1953, has received vast 
public acceptance as a documentary of 
Nazi Germany and its content has never 
been questioned by any authority. 

However, I am extremely pleased by 
two unqualified admissions in the article. 
I did attain success in the industry and I 
was the first to commercially manufacture 
stereophonic recordings for the consuming 
public. 

To enlighten you upon the subject of 
the famous Dukes of Dixieland. It is a 
well-known fact that the Audio Fidelity 
label has never been advertised in your 
publication, for a reason well-known to 
you and others, to wit, it is not representa- 
tive of the high fidelity and record indus- 
try. In one of your recent issues, you 
allocated your entire front cover to the 
Dukes of Dixieland. This featuring of 
the Dukes of Dixieland was accomplished 
either because you thought they were first- 
rate talent or you hoped to attract the 
advertising of their records to your publi- 
cation. If the former is the true motiva- 
tion, how can you now truthfully say that 
I broke into the big time “by deluding jazz 
dilettantes that the Dukes of Dixieland 
had first-rate talents.” The positive proof 
of their talent lies in the fact that sales 
of their albums have exceeded $10,000,000. 
The public has accepted them as the fore- 
most exponents of Dixieland jazz. You are 
being inconsistent and disloyal to your 
readers when you now deny their talent 
after having featured them so prominently. 

If, by displaying the Dukes of Dixieland 
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New CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 
“SON OF GUNN” 
more music from PETER GUNN 
SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 


cody DRUM COMPANY 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING DRUM COMPANY 


SEE THE NEW Leedy DRUMS 


AT YOUR DEALER TODAY! 


TRY THE Leedy “SHELLY MANNE 


MODEL STICKS” TODAY 


The new Leedy STICK-SAVER COUNTER 
HOOP now supplied on all professional 
snare drums and tom toms. Send for our 
new catalog. 


2249 Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














JAZZ STARS COME AND GO 
BUT RED ALLEN PLAYS ON 
...ON A KING, OF COURSE 










They threw a party at the 
Metropole the other day. They 
looked around and realized 
Red Allen had played at this 
jazz mecca longer than any other 
star. A tribute to one of the 
great old-timers who seems 
to get younger every year. 
A tribute to his King, too. Red 
likes the sound > 
he gets on his € : 
King ... and he likes 
the way it stands up 
to night-after-night 
playing. Kings are made 
to last ...a sound 
investment! 


try a King trumpet 
at your King dealer's . . . 
THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY 


5225 Superior 
Avenue, 


Cleveland 3, 
Ohio (( 


KING/CLEVELAND 
AMERICAN-STANDARD 

Band instruments wherever 
there's music, for over 65 years 














“roy burnes & lew malin 


Sound musicians, Burnes & Malin have a book 
out on finger control. They’re widely respected 
for their drum-ability. Ask them about drums. 


NEW DRUM SOUND WITH 
NEW SWIV-0-MATIC® 






a5 They'll tell you nothing holds a candle to the 
. } > sound and style of Rogers. 
Oh Fist Write for new 84-page Rogers Drum Catalog 
eS 





ROGERS DRUMS + 740 BOLIVAR, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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on your cover, you hoped to divert some 
of my advertising money to your pockets 
not only have you failed, but you thereby 
admit the debasement of your Publication 
and its prostitution as a media for jazz 
enthusiasts. 

Concerning the Audio Fidelity public 
demonstrations, I respectfully and modest. 
ly submit that I have done more for the 
phonograph record business and the re. 
lated industries than any other individual. 
I have been the most powerful single force 
in this industry to compel the up-grading 
in quality of records and equipment. By 
displaying our product at every high fidel- 
ity show in every major city through the 
United States, since 1955, and by con- 
ducting demonstrations for the trade and 
the consuming public at every possible 
opportunity, I have created a consumer 
demand for quality high fidelity phono- 
graph records and have encouraged the 
advancement of stereophonic recording 
technique to the point where stereo now 
consitutes half the sales of all phono- 
graph record albums. To the non-believers, 
I can only repeat that the proof of the 
authenticity of our demonstrations has 
been in the success and the complete, un- 
qualified acceptance of our product. 

You constitute yourself a majority of 
one when you say that New Orleans has 
“turned sour on Armstrong.” Mr. Louis 
Armstrong who is respected internationally 
as an outstanding performer, is now more 
popular than ever. It is an accepted fact 
that this individual has done as much as 
any governmental ambassador toward cre- 
ating good will for the United States and 
an understanding for and recognition of 
American music. But I still cannot fathom 
the connection between your subjective 
dislike of this entertainer and the fact that 
the Joe Glaser’s Associated Booking Cor- 
poration which represents Mr. Armstrong, 
inadvertenly cleared the five tunes for our 
recording, despite the fact that they were 
still restricted for recording, by Louis 
Armstrong. Neither Decca nor Columbia 
has made any claim for compensation, nor 
do they have any claim against Audio 
Fidelity, Inc., or against me. 

We have set up new recording dates for 
Louis Armstrong and the Dukes of Dixie- 
land in May and we humbly predict that 
the resulting album will be the most dy- 
namic and best-selling album of its kind. 

After clarifying the above errors in yout 
article, which we are certain are inten- 
tional on your part and a very poor 
attempt to boost your circulation by adopt- 
ing the “pink sheet” method of dismember- 
ment, disfigurement, distortion, and de- 
struction, the general tenor of your article 
imputes to the undersigned misrepresenta- 
tions and delusion of the public and 
“phoniness” in artistic and technical public 
demonstrations. 

I therefore call upon you for an im- 
mediate retraction, in the next issue of 
your publication, with an allocation of 
equal space and prominence. I defy you 
to publish this letter in your department 
entitled Chords and Discords. 
New York 












Sidney Frey 
President 
Audio Fidelity, Inc. 
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Famous Walter Stuart Books 


16-HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ. 
New 2l-page edition gives full 
analysis and examples of up-to- 
jate jazz styles. For all instru- 
ments $ 





92—PIANO FILLERS. 32 pages of 
’ Runs, Intros, Breaks, Endings. ....$1.50 
IN HAR. 


523—SELF - INSTRUCTION 
MONY. A complete home-study 
ourse. $1 


78e—190 MODERN JAZZ PASSAGES. 
For all instruments. Four-measure 
examples, including chord sym- 
bols. 


910—1,500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS. 
Every possible chord progression 
sed in popular music. A “must” 
for pianists, guitarists, organists, 
etc. 

997—TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT. An auto- 
matic transposing manual, every 
possible transposition at your 
fingertips (27 Pages) ccs $l 











$1.50 





WALTER STUART 


Ty eh ecy its 


499—HOW TO caeare YOUR OWN 
JAZZ CHORUSES. Walter Stu- 
art's famous ine saw system, all 
instruments 


(BP PAGES) .cceccereeeee $1.50 





ear yyy! To ee fone 
PIANO 


TO BE ERS. 
America’s Aaoy pee 
teachers use this system. 
Perfect for adults. . Formerly 
$7.00—New @ ition csssvsseesree $1 











32—HARMONIZE AT SIGHT. 3 to 6 
part harmony for every note 
(24 POQOS) revcvrreersesresrsreseerersrensensees 
521—HOW TO DEVELOP A MODERN 
CHORD TECHNIQUE. 


(Piano) .....$1.50 


524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS. ..$1.50 


374—LESSONS IN SONG WRITING. 
Develop new ideas, proper form, 
correct harmony (25 pages)....... 
360—MODULATION SIMPLIFIED. Every 
possible modulation shown in 
chord symbols (25 pages) ... 





$1.50 


oo $1 50 








If you can’t read music 


76—HOW TO READ MUSIC. Com- 
plete self-instructor, treble and 


bass clef (23 pages) .......cv0v0 —_— 
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83—AlLL KEYBOARD CHORDS 
PICTURE DIAGRAMS for 
cians who can’t read music (4s, 
pages) 


$1.75 
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376— —— CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
panne Aan, sheet music chords 
into modern extended chord 





PBCINGRG cecreeccececesecetcsccsnsee $1.00 








phe my ne wed 2 and 4 measure 
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9327—MODERN JAZZ PIANO IN- 
TROS, BREAKS, ENDINGS, to 
fit the 24 best-known stand- 
Po preneees: $1 











903— ae TO USE lith and 13th 
DS. Examples of modern 



































FOR GUITAR 


Cat. No. 
500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR..... 
503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most 
used chord sequences as found in 
all popular music. The “Formula” 
of all chord progressions ..........« 
362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
nique for improvisation on all 


chords 

353—-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord pro- 








42—GUITAR ee 
wsical notation .. 
962— GUITAR "INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
fessional material 
341TH —_ 
how use the 
355—NOVEL GUITAR 
MENTS. New, different 
rhythms for interesting 


combo effects . 
367—UNUSUAL CHI 
358—GUITAR STYLI NTHS. 

An unlimited new source of in- 

effects 
346—OCTAVE UNISON  STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 


triple string solo technique and 
ee Cl GE OF eects 


in diegrem as 


guitar 
small 











50 


$1.25 
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Free! Free! 
CHORD CHART 


132 popular sheetmusic chords. 
— SEND FOR YOURS TODAY — 


for musicians 





Free! 





TAKE A CHORUS... 


if you can’t improvise jazz, let us ar- 
range your ad-lib choruses for you. 
Any song, any instrument, written to 


order. Minimum Prices. 


Write for Free Information. 


Cat. No. 

535—THELONIUS MONK PIANO 
SOLOS copied from records ........$ 

536—GEORGE SHEARING PIANO 


SOLOS copied from records ...... $1 


> SOUNDS OF GERRY MUILLI- 





1.50 


recorded modern solos ......$1. 
534—CHARLIE PARKER ORIGINALS 
<o$1 50 


| ae 
548—THE EAST COAST JAZZ SCENE, 
.. Solos copied from records . 
551-JAZZ PHONETICS, the style of 
Miles Davis and Charlie ) Parker 
fully analyzed ........ . 
532—MILES DAVIS INTERPRETATIONS 
as recorde $! 


538—GREAT JAZZ LINES, as recorded 
VY FAMOUS [AZZ STALE ..cccceccecercereres $ 
544—THE BEST OF TONY SCOTT tran- 
Scribed From POCOFAS .......sccsseneveeee 
539—ZOOT ZIMS SAX SOLOS as re- 
COORG creressereressescressncsnnecseee 
547—JAZZ ORIGINALS By Hal MeKu- 
sick copied from records . 


SSO TOR HINTON and OSCAR 


PET. 


$1.50 


$1.50 
$1.50 


1FORD progressive jazz lines ....$1.50 











FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Piano, Accordion, Guitar, Sax, Trumpet, Clarinet, Vibes 


i ig from and to dhe: Sak applied to popular songs. .50 
Ce EMDItee PLANO’ hi 901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
49- DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. For » 
the right hand. Modern runs to ee rong jezz phrases in ail 
fir the most used chord com- 5 | 999 "MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
496- BITGNAL CHORD PROGRES. ge MR . oy 
INS. Exciting modern sounds, pn ge te Begg 
pos by the polytonal system oii olin one toi” — 
of playing in two hase simul- hy e iow epply 
taneously - 50 LT 
80-THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. 369— ey ——_ PIANO a 
Full explanation and ex- he  sensationa 
amples of this modern piano Walter Stuart system of piano 
sty. ogee | a block —. 2 p smear og anes a clef, 
ATTHONY CNEL crccccccceeseneneens ° A omplete esson— song 
course” teaches playing from 
Or Teoeniss one venced pienlete and emsle 
xamples an — 
— for the progressive toseners, Formerly $5.95, 1.50 
dapuciiidngaeianpasccmaiainenen 50 OWS GIT correrescrssncnccncnnssosnescnsone Ue 
508-THE “GEORGE SHEARING PIANO 
TYLE. Illustrations of his typical 
chord ———— copied from 
his recordings ............. - 0 
ea gg CHORD APPLICA. 
TION. How to use fourth 
chords, 9th, llth and 13th 
chords in modern jazz piano 501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING, 
GIN cccrrnniitaninnine 75 Correct choice of Ad-Lib notes, 
paove syncopation, how to a 
= modern rhythm choruses...... d 
= Tim_gHORD_AAPEGGTOR 2 498-PLAYING BY CHORDS. Ad-iib 
a 50 —— oe ied to popular chord 
"75D. REOGFOSSIOMS orsvernensrsrersnnrssrensensracere 





IONS IN 13th 


63-PROG 
CHORDS. Examples and ere 
it 

dern music. .50 

366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL. 


showing all variations of 
chords as used in mo 


ISTS on the piano. Six effective 
styles of ceva accompaniments 
Ciearly iuUstrated ......cceerseeeeree 
66—PRO RESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
re eee ee tanes chord 


a7 -PrOOREStiVE 4AZZ PIANO 


LOS. Perfect examples of the 
1.25 





64—NEW CHORD SvRuctunes. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
— that can be —_ in ~~ 
onventional c 


con ord 
50- TATINCAMERICAN RHYTHMS. 


iow to teply = 30 Latin 
ythms ti 

493"MAMBO. nn 

at hat NOTE 

TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 

fit the most used chord progres- 





$1.25 
50 


sions . 








940—NEW CHORDS FOR STAND- 
ARD HITS. Exciting, differ- 
ent harmonizations of all the 





best known all-time hits ........ $1.00 








379—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO . 


904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
ned bags hand. In all populer 








10-MODERI PIANO RUNS. ............ $1: 





902-Pk GRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical - —¥ examples in all 
popular 
04-MODERN’ ‘CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 

be used in place of any regular 

aior, minor, and 7th chords... 

372- "NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 
ments (chord symbols included)... 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct =e progres- 


sions for any 
371—MODERN sues. s Les. 
style blues onsets for all 
treble clef instru 
913-100 “MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 
for modern progressive improv- 
isation, beyond the scope of 
traditional SCOlOS ..ccesceseseceerereenee 


. 





41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MU- 
SIC, including special exer- 
cises to practice ne 
at sight ... 














506 SiN ART MUSICAL SLIDE. 
ULE. Four separate slide 

Ho give all chords, transpo- 
sition and scales at @ glance. 
Also 14 choices of harmoniz- 

ing any melody note. Com- 
plete 











365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1,728 
modern two-measure jazz ses 
i fee 








518—THE AUTOMATIC MUSIC 
COMPOSER. A mathematical 
jig-saw device that can make 
up an unlimited number of 
original songs, melodies and 
chords complete. Practical 
and educational. You must 
see this to believe itl ............ 














67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all lar hows, (For 

all Bo aa clef instruments). 

907—H To REH ARMONIZE 
somes. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute cords 
for conventional sheet music 
harmony .....00 

$63-THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Expiana- 
= and illustrations = the mod- 

atonal music sty 

959-SIGHT READING TECHNIGUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading 

60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system™~for 
finding harmony notes for any 


melody im amy k@Y .ccecececcsssesereseee 50 


58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music die- 
grams 








9I7—LESSONS IN DANCE AR- 
RANGING. Complete Course. $1 


| 





490—HOW TO -eanahchannd 
PIT] COUFSO corcceeseeerees 


Cont 
sosveeee LTS 





MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
FREE CATALOG 


WALTER STUART music studio 


d you will find $ 





47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
esate for any chord combina- 
494-HOW * "TO USE WHOLE - TONE 
SCALES in modern jazz Improv- 
oa 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
Capacity for memorizing music... 





$1.00 








MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 


BOX 805-0 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


(0 Send C.0.D. (minimum $2.00) 


No C.O.D.s to Canada, 





Please send (list by number). 
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0) Free Catalog 
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NEW YORK 

What’s happened to Sonny Rollins? 

In seclusion for nearly a year now, Rollins is stil! busy, 
but not at playing. “I am at present engaged in numerous 
pursuits,” the tenor saxophonist told Down Beat recently, 
“the most pressing of which are my writing and composing, 
These endeavors are demanding of the greater portion of 
my time, concentration, and energies. They will best be 
brought to fruition by my maintaining a certain amount of 
seclusion and divorcing myself as much as possible from 
my professional career during this period.” Rollins, whose 
hideaway is in New York’s Greenwich 
Village, told concert promoter Bob Maltz 
that he expects to have something new 
in jazz to unveil this fall. 

Curtis Fuller, featured trombonist with | 
the Art Farmer-Benny Golson Jazztet, 
has left the unit. Fuller pulled out with- 
out giving notice at the end of a one-day 
engagement at the Brooklyn Paramount | 
theater. Former Dizzy Gillespie big band 
trombonist Willie Wilson came to New 
York from Atlanta to open with the 
Jazztet at the Village Vanguard .. . Alto 
and tenor saxophonist Sonny Stitt, who recently was given 
a new hearing on his application for a cabaret card, has 
been rehearsing with the Miles Davis group . . . Jimmy 
Giuffre decided to make his new group a quartet after hear- 
ing soprano saxophonist Steve Lacey. Giuffre plays tenor 
and clarinet, Buell Neidlinger is the bassist, and Dennis 
Charles is drummer with the group. Lacey was formerly 
with the Cecil Taylor Quartet. 

Tenor saxophonist John Coltrane emphatically denies the 

rumor that pianist Bobby Timmons will leave the Art Blakey 
Jazz Messengers to join his new group. 
Pianist Steve Kuhn, most recently with 
Kenny Dorham, opened with Coltrane’s 
quartet at the Jazz Gallery . . . Turk 
Murphy’s San Francisco jazz band re- 
cently played the upstairs room at the 
Metropole. 

Backstage excitement during Bob Maltz 
last concert of the season at Town Hall. 
Dizzy Gillespie was annoyed when the 
house lights came up too early during his 
last number in the first show. (Last fall, 
in England with the Newport All-Stars, 
Gillespie was angered when a curtain was run down in the 
middle of his last number.) Diz lit into Maltz, who blamed 
the electrician. To raise the pitch of the argument further, 
Diz insisted on being paid before the last show. Maltz offered 
him a certified check, which angered him still further—he 
wanted cash to pay his musicians. He got the cash. 

The final concert in the Jazz Profiles series for 1960 was 
held in mid-May at the Circle in the Square. The program 
was devoted to compositions by Gunther Schuller performed 
by a group that included Ornette Coleman, alto saxophone; 
Barry Galbraith, guitar; the Bill Evans Trio (Evans, piano; 
Scott LaFaro, bass; Paul Motian, drums); Eddie Costa, vibes; 
Robert DiDomenica, flute; Eric Dolphy, alto saxophone, and 
the Contemporary String Quartet. 

Carnegie recital hall was the scene of a jazz concert per- 

Continued on Page 45 
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Contest Enthusiasm 

The American Federation of Musi- 
cians made clear at the start that this 
years Best New Dance Band contest 
will get some of the hoopla it needs— 
and last year didn’t really get. 

AFM president Herman Kenin an- 
nounced that comedian Jackie Gleason, 
long known for his passionate interest 
in jazz-oriented music, had “enthusiasti- 
cally” agreed to act as honorary chair- 
man of the 1960 event. 

Kenin and other AFM officials re- 
cently met with Gleason at the star’s 
New York office. The meeting was 
called to set up the machinery for the 
second contest intended to uncover 
promising new talent in the United 
States and Canada. 

Kenin said that Gleason is allied with 
the AFM in wanting to build a national 
band circuit—one on which big bands 
can make a comeback. Gleason, Kenin 
said, would especially like to see such 
a program succeed as a tribute to his 
friend, the late Tommy Dorsey. 

The project will be directed this year 
by AFM treasurer George Clancy. 
Clancy said the basic pattern would be 
the same as last year. But recommenda- 
tions made by last year’s contestants 
will be incorporated in the rules and 
regulations for conducting local, re- 
gional and final contests. This means 
that many of the faults that turned up 
in the first year’s contest will have been 
eliminated by the time the event is held. 
Local and regional competitions will be 
held probably in the late summer, with 
the finals scheduled for fall. 


Comeuppance for Clark 

To the last, Dick Clark pleaded inno- 
cent of payola charges. But federal in- 
vestigators, winding up their investiga- 
tion of play-for-play activities of the 
nation’s disc jockeys, were skeptical. 

Clark, appearing as the star witness 
before that House Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight, said, “I have 
never taken payola.” But he admitted 
that he had accepted $7,000 from a 
Philadelphia record distributor for help 
in pushing the record Butterfly into the 
hit list; that he and his wife had ac- 
cepted a fur stole, a ring and a necklace 
totalling $4,400 from a record manu- 
facturer; conceded that he might have 
pushed records owned by his companies 
“without realizing it”; admitted he had 
Outside business interests worth (accord- 
ing to the subcommittee figures) $576,- 





CONTEST CHAIRMAN GLEASON 
The AFM is assured of more attention for its Best New Dance Band contest this year. One atten- 
tion-getter is its honorary chairman, Jackie Gleason, seen her signing up. With him are, left to 


right, Al Manuti, president of Local 802; AFM president Herman Kenin 


(seated); secretary 


Stanley Ballard, and treasurer George V. Clancy. Clancy is the contest's director. 


590; and told how his income shot into 
the upper brackets through investments 
in 33 companies. 

Because of the royalties Clark drew 
from all these sidelines, a newly-coined 
word was added to the lexicon of show 
biz: a prober snapped at Clark: “You 
didn’t get any payola, but you got an 
awful lot of royola.” 

Clark turned in a blandly innocent 
performance to rival any that he has 
done on his junk-peddling American 
Bandstand TV show. His business ac- 
tivities, he said, were those of a “crea- 
tive executive”. And his financial em- 
pire somehow “just grew.” And in his 
TV show, he has been seeking only “to 
provide wholesome recreational outlets 
for these youngsters.” 

Clark said that he was divesting him- 
self of all his outside holdings at the 
insistence of ABC network officials, and 
said, “The conflict between my position 
as a performer and my record interests 
never clearly presented itself to me until 
this committee raised questions of pay- 
ola and conflicts of interest . . . I was 
not conscious of any improper con- 
duct.” 

Subcommittee Chief Counsel Robert 
W. Lishman suggested that another 
pusher of rock and roll and similar junk 
musics, disc jockey Alan Freed, may 
not have got the same deal as Clark. 
Freed was fired by ABC for refusing to 
sign an affidavit that he had never taken 
payola; Clark, Lishman suggested, was 
allowed to sign a special affidavit, one 
more lenient in its terms. 

The committee was given figures to 
show that on an investment of $53,773 


in his various companies, Clark had 
realized a profit thus far of $286,604. 

These were the details of the But- 
terfly case: 

Clark said he had late in 1956 or 
early in 1957 been offered a 25 per 
cent interest in the record by Philadel- 
phia distributor Bernard Lowe. “I 
pointed out that this was unnecessary,” 
Clark said, admitting that he helped 
push the record. In 1957, Lowe advised 
him, he said, that his share of the rec- 
ord’s royalties amounted to more than 
$7,000. “I told him again that the pay- 
ment wasn’t necessary,” Clark said. 

But under questioning, Clark ad- 
mitted that he had once written to Lowe 
referring to their “agreement” about the 
record, and that the $7,000 was first 
paid to Margaret W. Mallery—Clark’s 
mother-in-law. But he denied that this 
was an attempt to conceal the transac- 
tion. Later, he just got to thinking that 
the payment to Mrs. Mallery might cre- 
ate tax problems. 

So Mrs. Mallery endorsed the check 
back to a firm owned by Lowe and 
then Lowe’s firm paid it to Click Corp., 
a company owned by Clark. 

When the payola investigators 
wound up their hearings, they released 
figures showing they had uncovered 
record company payments _ totalling 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. The money, $263,245, had gone 
to broadcasting personnel in 42 cities. 

Somewhat to everyone’s _ surprise, 
Los Angeles — not Philadelphia — 
turned out to be the Payola Capitol of 
the World. 

The figures were gathered in a mail 
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survey of the nation’s record com- 
panies—and therefore don’t give the 
real total of money that has gone out 
in payola in recent years. Question- 
naires went to 230 record distributors 
in 23 cities. The big payola towns were: 

Los Angeles. Sixteen questionnaire 
replies indicated that payments were 
made to 23 individuals and two licen- 
sees, with 13 stations involved. The 
total payments uncovered, $86,954, 
constituted the largest of any city in 
the country. 

St. Louis. Six replies showed pay- 
ments of $51,850 to 23 individuals. 

Chicago. Brawling Chicago had to 
be satisfied with third place, with 
$50,395 in payments going to 64 in- 
dividuals (indicating a high percentage 
of shady disc jockeys). 


New Officials for NARAS 


Spring brought a new look to the 
face of National Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences officialdom. New offi- 
cers and executive committee members 
were announced by the organization. 

Voted president was songwriter and 
Decca Records a&r man Sonny Burke. 
Voyle Gilmore of Capitol was named 
first vice president, and soung engineer 
Val Valentine of Verve became second 
vice president. Van Alexander became 
the new secretary and Walt Heebner 
treasurer. 

According to Stan Richardson, the 
record organization’s executive director, 
jazz pianist George Shearing was given 
a life membership. San _ Francisco 
society bandleader Ernie Heckscher 
was granted a new yearly membership. 

New members of the NARAS board 
of governors, as announced by out- 
going President Paul Weston, are as 
follows: 

Bill Lee and Margaret Whiting—vocalists and 
singers. 

Sonny Burke and Billy May—leaders and con- 
ductors. 

Voyle Gilmore and Walt Heebner—a&r men 
and producers. 

Hank Mancini and Elmer Bernstein — song- 
writers and composers. 

Luis (Val) Valentine and John F. Kraus— 
studio engineers. 

Shorty Rogers and Dave Frisina—instrumental- 
ists and musicians. 

Van Alexander and Tutti Camarrata—arrangers. 

Marvin Schwartz and Bill Claxton—art direc- 
tors and literary editors. 

Morris Stoloff, Roger Wagner, Leonard Pen- 
nario, and Miklos Rozsa—classical 

Stan Freberg and Mel Blanc—spoken word, 
documentary, children’s, comedy and educational. 

All are first-time board members except Burke, 
Valentine, Schwartz, and Claxton, who were re- 
elected. 


To Levy from Columbus 


John Levy was once a fine jazz 
bessist from out of Chicago, working 
with the combo of Stuff Smith and later 
George Shearing. About 10 years ago, 
he started to delve into personal man- 
agement, and it wasn’t long until he 
had given up playing the bass for good. 

Last month, John Levy Enterprises 
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moved into new headquarters on New 
York’s 57th St. Besides managing his 
old boss, Shearing, Levy is guiding the 
careers of several jazz names who he 
himself brought into prominence. 

The Levy stable includes Julian 
(Cannonball) Adderley, Ernie Andrews, 
Donna Hightower, Ahmad Jamal, Bev 
Kelly, Yussef Lateef, Ramsey Lewis, 
Timme Rogers, Joe Saye, Dakota 
Staton, Billy Taylor, and Monica 
Zetterlund. 

Levy’s, latest acquisition is an attrac- 
tive, vivacious young singer named 
Nancy Wilson from Columbus, Ohio. 

As is frequently the case with a 
home-town star, friends urged her to go 
to New York City and try for the big 
time. She arrived in the big city last 
year and went home with two contracts 
—a personal management pact with 
Levy and a recording agreement with 
Capitol. Her first album, Like in Love, 
was launched in Columbus the middle 
of last month. 

Miss Wilson, 22, has been in show 
business since 1952. She was the sing- 
ing star of her own television show 
over WTVN in Columbus eight years 
ago. 
While attending high school, she 
sang frequently with local bands and at 
school parties, and when the oppor- 
tunity arose in May, 1956, to join the 
Rusty Bryant Band as a_ featured 
vocalist, she took the job. For two 
years she toured the midwest and Can- 
ada with Bryant’s dance band. This 
was followed by a year of working on 
the small night-club circuit as a single. 


$500,000 For the Real Thing 


The importation of “canned” foreign 
soundtracks for television films is a 
demon constantly bedeviling American 
musicians. Measures to control it have 
been introduced in Congress, and the 
American Federation of Musicians has 
spearheaded a campaign to boycott the 
products of those firms that sponsor TV 
shows using canned music. 

Yet, the solution of the problem will 
lie not in congressional action or in 
AFM punitive measures; it must come 
from the producers themselves. 

This spring, a major contribution 
toward maintaining live music in tele- 
films, and, in fact, increasing its use, 
is being made within the vast produc- 
tion complex known as Revue Produc- 
tions, a sprawling, television factory on 
the Hollywood hills site of what was 
once Universal-International Pictures. 

Already the leader among telefilm- 
eries in the use of live music, Revue 
owned by Music Corp. of America, is 
investing $500,000 in construction of a 
new music building being readied for 
occupancy early in July. 





The building will house two Scoring 
stages, two projection rooms, and three 
dubbing stages—one for looping and 
recording vocals. In addition, there wil] 
be facilities for an upstairs music library, 
publishing company headquarters, six 
workrooms reserved for composers and 
arrangers, and 22 sound proofed cutting 
rooms. 

As part of the expansion of the music 
facility, Revue to date has purchased 
some $12,500 worth in music instru- 
ments, including $7,500 worth of per- 
cussion instruments, a $2,500 Ham- 
mond organ, and a third grand piano 
for recording only. 

Revue’s crew-cut music director, Stan- 
ley Wilson, and the company’s energetic 
business administrator, Bobby Helfer, 
are optimistic about future employment 
of even more musicians than the more 
than 400 sidemen used last year in 
scoring 15 shows. 

With the increased music facilities, 
Wilson said, they expect to employ up 
to one-third more than those now on 
call to record the music for the dozen 
shows currently in production. 

“Next season,” said Wilson, “we an- 
ticipate doing five hour shows and 10 
half-hour shows a week.” These will in- 
clude the 60-minute mystery series, 
Thriller, with music by Pete Rugolo, 
and the Elmer Bernstein-scored The 
Lawyer, also an hour show. 

At the present time, recording activ- 
ity at Revue keeps an average of 10 
copyists busy six days a week work- 
ing on arrangements for a weekly sched- 
ule that runs 48 to 50 hours recording 
an average of three shows a day in 
three-hour sessions. To AFM Local 47 
musicians on call for this work, it means 
a total income of between $30,000 to 
$35,000 a week. 

The day of Down Beat’s visit to 
Revue some of these men were busy on 
one of the smaller soundstages record- 
ing the soundtrack for an M Squad 
episode. With composer Benny Carter 
on the podium, the 10-piece band in- 
cluded such well-known jazzmen as Don 
Fagerquist, Frank Rosolino, altoist Bill 
Green, and a rhythm section compris- 
ing pianist Jimmy Rowles, bassist Joe 
Comfort, and drummer Alvin Stoller. 

Why did Revue invest half a million 
dollars in the expansion of its music 
department? 

“It’s just that there is developing a 
gradual understanding among producers 
that live music has real value in televi- 
sion shows,” Wilson explained. “One of 
the few ways to turn out a better show 
today is by intelligent use of music, 
and this fact is realized now. 

“In order to stay ahead,” he said, “we 
have to have better music in our shows. 
Certainly, the expanded facilities will 
help us get it.” 
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A VOICE IN THE WESTERN LAND 


Harold Land, one of the towering 
figures on contemporary-jazz tenor sax- 
ophone and standard-bearer of the new 
jazz on the west coast, isn’t out to prove 
a thing to anybody but himself. 

Living in Los Angeles since he left 
the Max Roach-Clifford Brown Quintet 
some four years ago, the quiet, serious 
Land has been content to take his 
chances with the rest of the jazz branch 
of Local 47, AFM, and take his gigs 
where he finds them. Currently leading 
a quintet at Los Angeles’ Masque club, 
he is decidely optimistic about the pres- 
ent state of modern jazz in the southern 
slice of the Golden State. 

Since his Roach-Brown days, Land 
said, the music and the musicians in the 
L.A. area have taken an upward turn. 
“It has improved,” he commented, “‘es- 
pecially in recent months. The few new 
jazz clubs that’ve opened have helped a 
lot; also the jazz concerts we’ve had re- 
cently have done much to restimulate 
interest.” 

During the last couple of years Los 
Angeles has become notorious among 
musicians aS a jazz graveyard where 
night-club work is concerned. Land, 
however, somehow has managed to 
work with reasonable consistency in this 
drought. 

“Having a place to play makes a 
world of difference to the musician — 
because just playing at home _ just 
doesn’t make it at all,” he commented 
dryly. “The musicians of Los Angeles 
have had so few places to play jazz; 
that’s been one the biggest holdbacks. 
It meant that the few sessions that were 
going on would be dominated by just 
the few cats who showed up early and 
this made the sessions less enjoyable for 
the rest. 

“Also, this situation made it very 
hard to keep a group together.” 

Land is frank in admitting his incli- 
nation to take things for granted in the 
development of jazz in Los Angeles. 
“There have been important changes in 
the playing of local musicians,” he said, 
“but being so closely involved with my 
own playing, possibly I’ve been inclined 
to take these changes in stride.” 

In Land’s view, Los Angeles musi- 
cians generally “seem more conscien- 
tious than they were five years ago.” 

Why? 

“It’s rather hard to say, but for one 


thing, there are countless musicians be- 
ing influenced by what they near from 
the east coast.” 

And is this increasing influence re- 
stricted only to the Negro jazzmen? 

“No, I can hear this influence in the 
playing of both white and colored musi- 
cians.” 

In Land’s view, Miles Davis and his 
more recent associates have been the 
most important influences on jazz musi- 
cians generally in recent years. “Miles, 
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HAROLD LAND 


‘Trane, Cannonball and the ‘Rhythm 
Section’ (Philly Joe Jones, Paul Cham- 
bers, and Red Garland) have been the 
main influence,” he said. 

Why? 

“For one thing, it’s in the way they 
work as a unit. This is outstanding. 
Then, too, each individual’s playing is 
important. As a matter of fact, the in- 
dividuals’ influence has been the most 
important factor, in my opinion. 

“You could possibly say that these 
are the most influential men in jazz 
today, as I see it.” 

While not exclusively signed with any 
record company, Land can count al- 
bums under his own name on Contem- 
porary Records (Harold in the Land of 


Jazz) and High Fidelity Records (The 
Fox). Moreover, he has played as side- 
man on more jazz LPs than he can 
count. 

Today he sums up his aim succinctly: 
“T want to get said as much as I possibly 
can on the instrument in my own group 
or in any group where I could be happy. 
Or to be playing in a group where all 
the musicians would be completely in 
accord; to me this is the ultimate in 
playing.” 

“Yet,” Land added with more than-a 
suggestion of wistfulness, “that’s only 
happened once—with the Max Roach- 
Clifford Brown Quintet. That was the 
happiest musical family I’ve ever been 
in. With Max, Clifford, Richie Powell, 
and George Morrow, every night was 
more exciting than the one before. 

“It can happen again. But it hasn’t 
happened completely as yet with the 
musicians I’ve been working with.” 

Land’s search for the perfect empha- 
thy may well be as elusive as he con- 
tends, but observers have noted a re- 
markable musical rapport between the 
tenorist and the drummer with whom 
he apparently prefers to work, Frank 
Butler. Still, Land refuses to commit 
himself on this point for fear of offend- 
ing other musicians. 

Since his days with Roach and 
Brown, Land now feels that he has 
matured. “I have more to offer,” he 
said. “I’ve learned a bit more since 
then.” 

For all his love of big-band sounds, 
he is happiest, he said, playing with 
small groups because of the blowing 
freedom this affords. But “a serious big 
band is beautiful,” he remarked, “and 
I guess Gil Evans, Ernie Wilkins, and 
Quincy Jones are among my favorite ar- 
rangers. And don’t leave out Gil Fuller 
and John Lewis and their charts for 
Dizzy Gillespie’s big band years ago. 
This has been a long time ago, but age 
doesn’t make any difference. They were 
good then, and they’re still good.” 

Land is a typically west coast jazz 
son. Born in Houston, Texas, 31 years 
ago, he was reared and schooled in San 
Diego, Calif., which he left for Los 
Angeles eight years ago to seek his for- 
tune. While pecuniary fortune may have 
eluded him thus far, he ranks today 
among the highest artistic earners in the 
top tenor bracket. 
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Denver Locals Integrated 


With the Jim Crow musicians union 
situation in San Francisco finally settled, 
Herman Kenin, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, drew a 
bead on the Denver area and shot down 
another blind crow. 

As Ernie Lewis, Kenin’s assistant, 
looked on, an agreement to merge mem- 
berships and property rights in a part- 
nership was signed between all-Negro 
Local 623 and Local 20. The latter, 
one of the federation’s founding groups, 
was chartered in 1897; Local 623’s 
charter dates from 1938. The merger 
takes effect July 1. 

Sworn foe of segregated local unions 
within the AFM, Kenin, in New York, 
expressed gratification on the ready 
compliance by the Denver locals with 
his integration order. In apparent refer- 
ence to the difficult San Francisco set- 
tlement, however, he noted, “The im- 
plementation of a fundamental federa- 
tion policy of complete integration has 
been a sometimes tedious process, large- 
ly because many of our Negro locals 
have been the chief objectors.” 

Then, in a warning to those Negroes 
who apparently prefer segregated status, 
he added, “We, nevertheless, are de- 
termined that integration of our remain- 
ing locals will be achieved in an orderly 
manner.” 

Future targets of the Kenin integra- 
tion drive: Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Springfield, III. 


Trouble for the Baroness 


The Baroness Kathleen Annie Pan- 
nonica (Nica) Rothschild de Koenig- 
swarter has been called a jazz patroness, 
a mother to musicians, a party giver, 
and just a jazz fan or follower. Some 
say her influence on jazz musicians has 
been good, others say bad. But the fact 
remains that she has many friends and 
supporters in the jazz world. 

A 46-year-old Englishwoman whose 
former husband, the Baron de Koenig- 
swarter, lives in Paris with their three 
youngest children, the baroness lives in 
Weehawken, N. J. She has two older 
children, a son 23, and a daughter 21, 
living in this country. 

During the war, the baroness served 
five years with the Free French forces 
in Africa, Italy, and France. Since her 
arrival in the United States, her sup- 
port reportedly has come from an un- 
limited supply of $10 and $20 bills 
sent to her by the baron. 

In March, 1955, the late Charlie 
Parker, then very ill, stopped by the 
luxurious suite she maintained at the 
Stanhope Hotel on New York’s Fifth 
Ave. The baroness called her doctor, 
who recommended that Parker be taken 
to a hospital. But the saxophonist in- 
sisted he wouldn’t go. Bird went to bed 
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in the baroness’ apartment and died 
there four days later. 

On Oct. 15, 1958, there was a ruckus 
at a motel near New Castle, Del., in- 
volving jazz pianist Thelonious Monk 
and a Delaware state trooper (Monk 
later paid fines totaling $110 for 
assault). During the investigation, state 
police searched the luggage in the 
baroness’ car. They later testified that 
they found $10 worth of marijuana. 
Monk and tenor saxophonist Charlie 
Rouse, who were traveling with the 
baroness, were found not guilty of nar- 
cotics possession charges. 

But last month in Wilmington, Del., 
the baroness received one of the most 
severe sentences ever handed down for 
marijuana possession: she was given 
three years in jail and fined $3,000 by 
Judge A. James Gallo. 

She was released in $10,000 bail after 
her attorney, Arthur J. Sullivan, an- 
nounced that he would appeal to the 
Delaware Superior Court. 


Jammin’ the Blues for TV 


After 15 years, one of the greatest 
jazz films ever produced, Jammin’ the 
Blues, once again will be seen by mass 
audiences—this time on television. 

Produced in 1944 by Norman Granz 
for Warner Bros., the jazz short was 
directed and photographed by Gjon 
Mili and won an Academy Award 
nomination (1944) for one-reel short 
subjects. It featured Lester Young, Illi- 
nois Jacquet, Barney Kessel, Joe Jones, 
Sid Catlett and dancer Marie Bryant, 
among others. Now it will be seen on 
television as part of a series of 165 one- 
reelers syndicated under the title, All- 
American Bands, and sold as a package 
to TV stations across the nation start- 
ing in May by United Artists Associated, 
Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary of 
United Artists pictures. 

According to a spokesman at Warner 
Bros., Jammin’ was sold to United 
Artists along with other music shorts in 
March, 1956. After four years in the 
can, it will be released for television 
along with shorts of many bands filmed 
during the 1930s and °40s. In the series 
are the bands of Stan Kenton, Artie 
Shaw, Woody Herman, Glen Gray, 
Tony Pastor, Ray McKinley, Cab Callo- 
way, and many others. Each short is 10 
minutes long, and the 165 films can be 
used as program fillers or combined in- 
to half-hourly segments. None of the 
shorts ever has before been shown on 
TV. 

oe ar * 

In a Down Beat interview, Norman 
Granz made some revealing and often 
trenchant comments on Jammin’ the 
Blues and his part in its making. 

“Do you know that I got only $240 
for making that picture?” he asked. 


“That’s how much I love jazz.” 

On the production itself, Granz re. 
called, “Leo Watson was originally 
hired to sing in the picture, but he 
didn’t show up for the shooting so we 
went ahead without him. (And) on one 
of the days we recorded, Sid Catlett 
had to go for an army physical, so jn 
the picture Catlett is shown on camera 
actually playing to Jo Jones’ drumming, 
And Jones is on camera playing to Cat- 
lett’s drumming.” 

Studio interference was an annoying 
and persistent thorn in Granz’ side dur- 
ing production. 

“All the ‘experts’ at Warners stuck 
their heads in, and it was a terrible 
thing,” he said disgustedly. 

“The Warners people insisted we have 
a dancer in the picture,” he continued, 
“so we got Marie Bryant. She got $50 
for that gig. And the musicians were to 
be paid $16 a man. I squawked about 
that, but Warners wouldn’t budge—so, 
all but a couple of the musicians walked 
out on the picture, and so did I. 

“At first Warners put up a tough 
front, but they had spent so much 
money already on the picture that they 
finally gave in, and the guys got more 
money.” 

Though photographer-director Mili 
obtained a 16-millimeter print of 
Jammin’ the Blues for his personal use, 
“I never got a print,’ Granz said. 

Last year, Granz had completed pre- 
liminary plans for production of a full- 
length color feature on jazz. Titled The 
Jazz Scene, it has yet to be produced. 


Dixieland's Revenge 


Jazz has a dedicated soul in disc 
jockey Bob Shields, who since Septem- 
ber, 1958, has been broadcasting the 
best in modern music over WGHF-FM 
in Brookfield, Conn. 

From the beginning, Shields has 
fought a modern jazz vs. Dixieland 
battle with station owner Capt. A. J. 
Detzer, in spite of the fact that his 
modern jazz program draws more mail 
than any other feature of the station. 

A few months ago, the captain com- 
manded Shields to open his show each 
time with 15 minutes of Dixieland. 
Shields dutifully played the required 
quarter hour of what he calls “antique 
sounds”. Then, one recent evening, 
when the Dixieland prelude was over, 
he remarked, “That’s enough of that 
junk. Now let’s play some real music.” 

The telephone rang immediately. It 
was Capt. Detzer. “You're through!” 
cried the irate Dixie fan. “Desist from 
making any further announcements 
until a relief announcer can get there.” 

Now-at-liberty jazz disc jockey 
Shields plans to join a station in Mount 
Kisco, N. Y. this coming fall—with a 
program of all modern jazz. 
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WHAT IS JAZZ? 


Jazz sat in on a legal jam session 
in a New Jersey superior court last 
month. It came about because tavern 
owners in the Atlantic seashore resort 
town of Belmar, N. J. (near Asbury 
Park), felt that a local “blue” ordinance 
was hurting business unjustly. 

With summer coming up, the 16 
Belmar bar operators hired attorney 
Edward A. Costigan to see if they 
couldn't get the edict tempered or re- 
moved. 

The ordinance they wanted invali- 
dated included the following Belmar 
bar rules: 

Thou shalt not have music in taverns 
after | a.m.; thou shalt not wear shorts 
in a tavern after 7 p.m.; thou shalt not 
have alcoholic beverages in any tavern 
with less than seven square feet of 
floor area for each occupant; thou shalt 
not have brawls in the tavern, and thou 
shalt not permit jam sessions, jive fests, 
rock and rollin’, or community sings 
in or on any licensed premises at any 
time. 

These rules governing conduct are not 
part of an ancient law but are pro- 
visions of an ordinance passed last 
June. One tavern owner testified that 
before the ordinance went into effect 
he had 1,000 to 1,200 patrons on a 
Saturday night but afterwards his busi- 
ness was cut in half. 

Jazz entered the picture (the word 
jazz was not used in the ordinance) in 
relation to the forbidden jam sessions. 
Here attorney Costigan’s strategy high- 
lighted the hearing before Judge J. 
Edward Knight. 

Costigan maintained that the rules 
pertaining to music were “capricious, 
arbitrary, and unreasonable” and no 
one was able to define them. 

He called to the stand John S. Wil- 
son, New York Times jazz critic and 
regular contributor to Down Beat, 
who testified for 112 hours. Wilson ex- 
plained that the term jam session was 
“something that used to be an informal 
get-together by jazz musicians, but now 
they sell tickets to them.” Regarding 
the word jive, Wilson said, “it is nothing 
more than an obsolete slang term for 
jazz.” 

Then Wilson came to the word jazz 
and its meaning. “Jazz is many things 
to many people,” he noted, “including 
the experts, and its meaning depends 





to some extent upon a person’s age. 
Even the jazz musicians themselves can- 
not agree on a definition, except that 
it is a continuing thing.” 

Wilson’s testimony continued as he 
traced the history of jazz from Wor!d 
War I Dixieland to post-World War II 
bop. As he quoted Fats Waller: “Now 
you guys stop all this boppin’, and play 
this jive like the rest of us”; Costigan 
quoted Blackstone: “A competent au- 
thority on art or science is permitted 
an opinion on (these) skills.” 

On the basis that to the general public 
jazz has come to mean any kind of non- 
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classical music, Wilson offered an opin- 
ion that the ordinance, as worded, would 
ban any kind of music except classical. 
Even such popular forms as the polka 
and cha-cha-cha would be outside the 
law. 

Al Collins, the New York City disc 
jockey, followed Wilson to the stand 
as a witness for the innkeepers. The 
goateed Collins, wearing horn-rimmed 
glasses and carrying his own phono- 
graph, commented on jam _ sessions: 
“They make some kind of a sound.” 

At this point Costigan broke in: 
“You mean music?” 

Collins answered, “Not some of the 
jam sessions I’ve heard . . . I have to 
be honest and frank about this.” 

Further along, Collins averred, “defi- 
nitions of jazz are impossible, except in 
the case of popular music, where the 
only rule is what is selling is popular. 
Nothing surprises me any more. You 
might even hear strings with Elvis 
Presley.” 

Costigan’s point was to impress upon 
the judge that if the experts don’t know 
what jazz music is, how can a tavern 
owner be expected to know and regu- 


late his place accordingly? 

One of the tavern owners admitted 
later, “I’ve got 200 records in my juke- 
box, and I can’t tell one of them from 
the other.” 

To emphasize the point, Costigan 
had planned for Collins to play records 
for seven of the owners who were to 
attempt to separate the jazz from the 
nonjazz. The records were to be slow 
and comparatively quiet jazz sides by 
such artists as George Shearing, Ella 
Fitzgerald, and the Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet. Then Collins was to play a re- 
ligious piece, a loud rouser by a Gos- 
pel group. 

As Collins was clearing off Costigan’s 
table for the concert, Judge Knight 
ruled that the ordinance said nothing 
about record playing. The question re- 
mained only as to what constituted a 
“session” and such a demonstration as 
Collins was preparing was not neces- 
sary. It took a little of the edge off 
Collins’ day. 

On the second day of the hearing, 
those defending the ordinance testified. 
A summer resident of Belmar, a former 
assistant Hudson County (N. J.) 
prosecutor, testified that before the 
ordinance had been passed, he had 
considered the conditions so bad that 
Belmar was on the verge of ruination. 
He said that “if anyone had any diffi- 
culty in deciding what kind of music 
should be banned,” he would define it 
for them. His definition of hot music 
was “the antithesis of Home, Sweet 
Home and My Old Kentucky Home.” 
Hot music is further distinguishable, 
he said, in that it “entices motion.” 

Two other witnesses for the defense 
had complaints, one that people trod 
across his lawn on their way to the 
tavern and the other that she couldn’t 
get her car into her driveway because 
of cars parked by those in the tavern. 

At the end of the second day, Judge 
Knight upheld every rule of the ordi- 
nance except the one that had to do 
with jam sessions, jive, rock and roll. 
That one he threw out, saying it was 
so vague that “men and women of in- 
telligence would have to guess at its 
meaning and differ as to its application.” 

The result seemed to please the tavern 
owners. Not one of them wanted any- 
thing to do with attempts to define jive, 
jam, or jazz. 
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By JOHN TYNAN 


When Easter vacation-time arrives, 
southern California’s resort towns an- 
nually shudder under the impact of 
thousands of carefree, beer-bearing stu- 
dents, ready, willing, and decidedly able 
to carry their Easter message of whoo- 
pee from Pacific-hugging townships like 
Balboa-Newport to the sun-cracked oasis 
of Palm Springs. 

While adult vacationers tend to re- 
gard the teenaged shenanigans with 
tolerant, grown-up amusement, local 
law-enforcement authorities find the 
presence of the students far from jocose. 
Before the close of the Easter weekend 
in Palm Springs this year, for example, 
the police chief’s blotter was crowded 
with the names of some 130 celebrators. 

Aware of the annual blight, a group 
of jazz-loving students from Palm 
Springs high school led by Richard W. 
Kite formed Jazz for Youth and named 
Kite president. Assisted by Richard B. 
Kite, father of the group’s president 
and a well-to-do realtor, the student or- 
ganization took a step in an unprece- 
dented direction when it sponsored two 
nights of modern jazz in the 450-seat 
auditorium of the Riviera hotel in an 
attempt to provide vacationing students 
with something to think about besides 
beer. 

Contracted by bassist Howard Rum- 
sey, leader of the Lighthouse All-Stars, 
the two-night festival had only moderate 
success. But for a first attempt to bring 
jazz to the desert, it was a definite artis- 
tic success. 


Friday Night, April 15 
Personnel: The Lighthouse All-Stars: 
Howard Rumsey, bass, leader; Conte 
Candoli, trumpet; Art Pepper, alto, 
tenor saxophones; Terry Trotter, piano; 
Nick Martinis, drums. 


Friday night’s concert was given sole- 
ly by Rumsey’s Lighthouse group. The 
quintet performed a dozen numbers 
highlighted by consistently outstanding 
solo work by Candoli, Pepper, and Trot- 
ter. Trotter was outstanding in the 
opening Paul Chambers original, Whims 
of Chambers. Candoli blew with clean 
lyricism on My Funny Valentine, dem- 
onstrating precise and crisp enunciation, 
compensating a lack of passion with a 
flying cadenza to close. 

There followed one of two weak spots 
in the two-night event: the appearance 
of one Pedro from San Gabriel, who 
performed more or less interpretive 
dances to the Lighthouse classic, Mambo 
Los Feliz, and the chestnut, Viva 


Zapata. The dancer’s time left some- 
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thing to be desired, and Candoli and 
Pepper were relegated to manipulating 
maraccas and claves, the while looking 
more than a little foolish. Still, once 
shed of the claves, Pepper blew a fine, 
expressive alto solo on Mambo. 

The concert’s second half opened 
with Gigi Gryce’s Minority, the climax 
of which was heard in a series of traded 
eights among Candoli, Martinis, and 
Pepper. 

Pepper blew strong and authorita- 
tive tenor on Horace Silver’s Nica’s 
Dream and once again demonstrated his 
pre-eminence on alto with a probing, 
caressing solo on the following ballad, 
Why Are We Afraid?, an Andre Previn 
original from the film The Subterran- 
eans. After an excursion on Bobby 
Newman’s original in three-quarter time, 
Little Lady, during which Candoli 
played with fluency and drive, Pepper 
regained the spotlight with his adapta- 
tion of After You’ve Gone—Straight 
Life. The altoist took it very fast and 
seldom has played with such brilliance 
and fire. Candoli followed Pepper but 
didn’t even attempt to cut the altoist’s 
offering. 

After an angularly atonal Previn 
blues, Like, Good Friday, the group 
played a somewhat unexpected encore 
in Pepper’s original, Bijou the Poodle. 
The composer switched again to tenor, 
and the number had its moments. But, 
all in all, the evening ended on a rather 
labored note. Emcee Kite should have 
let the boys quit while they were ahead. 

This present Lighthouse quintet is a 
constantly stimulating, hard-swinging 
group, which blows with a freshness that 
had been rather obviously missing in 
Rumsey’s more previous bands. Pepper 
and Candoli are the big guns, of course, 
but pianist Trotter is a very exciting 
youngster with what should be a bril- 
liant jazz career ahead. 

Saturday Night, April 16 

Personnel: Bill Goodwin Quartet— 
Goodwin, drums, leader; Charlie Lloyd, 
alto saxophone; Bobby Hutcherson, 
vibes; Bob West, bass. Bob Cooper, 
tenor saxophone, oboe; Frank Rosolino, 
trombone. Les McCann Trio—McCann, 
piano; Leroy Vinnegar, bass; Ron Jef- 
ferson, drums; Johnny Jackson, vocals. 


The only relative old-timers on Satur- 
day’s program were Cooper and Roso- 
lino; the rest of the bill consisted of new 
jazz blood. 

Goodwin’s quartet brought to a slight- 
ly larger house than that of the previous 
evening a program reflecting the taste 
of today’s young jazzmen. The set con- 
sisted of On Green Dolphin Street; 






Ahmad Jamal’s The New Rhumba; All 
Blues and Bobby Timmons’ Moanin’, 

Leader Goodwin plays with modern 
conception without trying to show off 
his left hand prowess; altoist Lloyd 
seems to play from beginning to end 
at the same emotional lkvel—frenzy; 
vibist Hutcherson disclosed a real flair 
for intelligent funk and passionate 
preaching on his instrument; bassist 
West proved to be an impeccable time- 
keeper with built-in musical taste. Lloyd 
was more effective on flute, and his 
work on that instrument, with Hutcher- 
son’s vibes, revealed a burgeoning talent 
that surely must gain recognition before 
long. 

Accompanied by the McCann trio, 
reedman Cooper was booted by Jeffer- 
son’s drums through two up-tempo num- 
bers, I'll Remember April and a closing 
Strike Up the Band. His oboe offering, 
Angel Eyes, was pristine and clean as 
the desert dew and proved most effec- 
tive though hardly exciting in a jazz 
sense. 

Drummer Jefferson thundered and 
rolled with the sound and fury of 
Philly Joe Jones at large. His time was 
beyond reproach, though, and, though 
he came on like the Russian artillery 
batteries at Sevastopol, inspired Coop 
to genuinely stirring heights in Strike 
Up the Band. 

Trombonist Rosolino also did three 
numbers—a medium blues, Free for All; 
a ballad, Lover Man, and an up- 
tempoed Milestones. 

While the blues proved rather unex- 
citing, Rosolino took Lover Man for a 
staccato, multinoted ride that came to a 
rising cadenza at the end. Milestones 
benefited mightily from the rhythm 
support of McCann, Vinnegar, and Jef- 
ferson and rose to a climax during a 
series of eights between trombone and 
drums with bass and piano vamping a 
stop-time pattern. 

“Goin’ to church with McCann” 
might well have been a fitting subtitle 
for the McCann trio’s portion of the 
program. The pianist’s Gospel-heavy 
jazz, usually done tongue in cheek, 
proved the hit of the evening. 

The trio projected with breathless 
rhythmic force on an opus whimsically 
titled, Fish This Week But Next Sun- 
day Chitlins, and the pianist-leader 
demonstrated with piano and on-mike 
stage personality his unique way with 
an audience that, with astute manage- 
ment, could catapult him into one of 
the nation’s top jazz personalities. 

I'll Remember April was accorded 
an unusual, almost poetic ballad treal- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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ping a BY GEORGE HOEFER FIRST OF TWO PARTS the last night of the two-week engagement, his whole left 
arm was bothering him. On his way back to his hotel, he 
felt a sharp pain across the chest that made him lean against 
a wall for support. 

The next day he took a plane to Atlanta, Ga., where the 
quintet was to open two days later at the Top o’ the Pole. 
His arm was still throbbing. 

The day of the Atlanta opening, he attended a Junior 
to take a quintet on the road, he was told that he could not Chamber of Commerce luncheon. As a special guest, he 
~~ take a mixed group into New Orleans, one of his first was asked to say a few words. But suddenly he felt ill and 
ct Sun- scheduled stops. So he reorganized, though irritated. But asked to be taken to a doctor. In the doctor's office, he 
-leader suffered a coronary clot, commonly known as a heart attack. 
It was “induced by an accumulation of causative factors.” 


Problems had been piling up for months. His attempt at 
a singing career had fallen flat. On top of that, he had to 
undergo surgery for a kidney stone. 

By mid-November of last year, drummer Buddy Rich’s 
tense and sensitive nature was wound up even more tightly 
than he suspected. 

Yet the problems kept accumulating. When he prepared 
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when the new group was assembled, Rich—who has always 
chosen musicians on the basis of ability—was unsatisfied 
with it. And, further, it was weighing on his mind that he When word flashed through the music business that one of 
had surrendered to the south’s racist pressures (at about the greatest of all jazz drummers was thus stricken, phone 
the same time that Dave Brubeck canceled a number of calls began to pour into Atlanta’s St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
lucrative college dates rather than give in). where Rich had been taken. The first caller was Count 
Then Rich began to notice an ache in his fingers. It Basie, whose band Rich calls the “soul of jazz.” Talking 
tended to make them stiff during the New Orleans job. By with Basie boosted the drummer’s morale so much that he 
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started insisting that his drums be shipped to Las Vegas, 
Nev., so he could join the Harry James Band. 

But the doctors would have none of it. They cut off all 
his phone calls, and neither the patient’s father nor his 
friend Frank Sinatra could get through to the bedside. A few 
days later, Rich was transferred to the New York Hospital 
for Joint Diseases, so that he could be near his family at 
Christmas. 

Rich was to spend five weeks in the hospital before being 
allowed to return to his family and his Manhattan apart- 
ment for more weeks of quiet. 

Whether he liked it or not, Rich was to have, for perhaps 
the first time in his life, all the time in the world-to sit and 
think. 


Berd Rich, eventually to be nicknamed Buddy, was 

born Sept. 30, 1917, the son of a vaudeville team billed 
as Wilson and Rich. His mother sang and his father was 
a blackface comedian. They made Buddy a part of the act 
before he was 2, and he was destined to have a long show 
business career before he even thought of taking up jazz, 
a field in which he would gain the admiration of musicians 
and public alike. 

Reports on how he got started on drums differ. Some say 
he was found banging out rhythms on his high chair with 
his baby spoons; others say that he fashioned his first drum 
by putting a piece of cardboard over his mother’s sewing 
ring. 

In any case, Buddy was working in vaudeville as a single 
(managed by his parents) when he was 4. By 1921, he had 
appeared in his first Broadway show, and two years later 
went into The Greenwich Follies of 1923, a show in which 
he did a drum specialty number called Village Toyshop. 

By the time he was 7, Buddy was touring the Tivoli cir- 
cuit as “Traps, the Drum Wonder” and evading the child 
labor laws. He didn’t get into a regular school until he was 
14, but in the meantime he at least had learned a little 
geography—his tours had taken him as far as Australia and 
Hawaii. 

But vaudeville was showing signs of deteriorating. Jazz 
writer and television producer George Simon recalls seeing 
Buddy emceeing a floor show aboard a Hudson river ex- 
cursion boat around 1933. Rich introduced the acts with 
quips and did a short dance set. As Simon, himself a drum- 
mer, was walking out of the salon, he spotted the emcee 
at a set of drums behind the bandstand, amusing himself 
by practicing paradiddles. Buddy Rich was winding up his 
first career, a show business veteran before he was 20 years 
old. 

He had grown up in a world of clawing, scratching, and 
fighting for survival, where those who fought hardest some- 
times won out over those with greater talents. Brought up 
with the sound of applause in his ears, he was cocky—not 
only from his successes but also because he had learned 
that a good offense was often the best defense. He was to 
use much of what he had learned in later hassels with band 
employers, booking agents, and managers. 


Rich's entrance into the world of jazz came about almost 

casually. One of his neighbors in the Brighton Beach 
section of Brooklyn, where he was living, was bass player 
Artie Shapiro. Rich and Shapiro worked weekends with a 
band in Flatbush. 

In 1936, Shapiro joined Joe Marsala’s band at the Hickory 
House on 52nd St. He took Buddy to a Sunday afternoon 
jam session, hoping Marsala would let him sit in. Rich went 
to four Sunday sessions before he got a chance. 

Toward the end of the session, Shapiro motioned for 
Rich to relieve Danny Alvin at the drums. Customers be- 
gan to leave, thinking the best was over. Marsala told 
Rich, “We're going to play Jim Jam Stomp. You set the 
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tempo.” He looked at Rich dubiously. 

But as Rich kicked off the tune, departing customers 
paused, then many of them began drifting back to their 
seats. Marsala offered Rich a job, on the spot, at $66 a 
week—if he would join the American Federation of 
Musicians. 

When Buddy told his father about the opportunity and 
asked for a $55 loan so he could join the union, the elder 
Rich was angry. “You mean you would give up a vaude 
career as a Star,” he demanded, “to go and play drums ijn 
those cellars and be a nobody?” 

But Buddy got the money and hied himself down to union 
headquarters to take his test for membership. A_ union 
official shoved a sheet of music at him. But Buddy shook 
his head. “I can’t read,” he said. 

And so the union man (probably aware that Rich had 
been a prodigy on drums) asked, “Can you do a drum 
roll?” Buddy played a roll. The examiner listened for a few 
seconds and said, “Here, give me those sticks and hurry 
down to the office with this paper. Pay your money and 
get out of here before I get in trouble for letting you in.” 

And so Rich became an AFM member. He still can't 
read music. 


Rit soon learned that, in some ways, the music business 
wasn’t too different from vaudeville. The same resent- 
ments, jealousies, and bickerings prevailed. Older musicians 
didn’t like youngsters coming in and taking jobs away from 
the older Dixieland jazzmen at a time when jobs in jazz 
spots were far between. 

Not that some of the fault wasn’t Buddy’s. Outspoken 
even then, he had little sympathy for the Dixieland music 
of the Marsala band. These were the early days of the big 
swing bands, and Rich preferred big bands to small groups. 
Before his first year with Marsala was up, he left to join 
Leith Stevens’ studio orchestra, which then was playing 
the famous Saturday Night Swing Club on CBS radio. 

In the years that followed, Buddy was to spend a great 
deal of time in Harlem. His first chance to play in a big 
jazz band came to him there: drummer Chick Webb, play- 
ing the Savoy ballroom, wanted to take a short rest. Rich 
says he was accepted more quickly by Negro listeners than 
by white audiences. To this day, he is still a great favorite 
at Harlem’s Apollo theater. 

Rich was taken one night by friends to Dicky Wells’ 
after-hours spot. Wells, never famous for liking ofay cus- 
tomers, demanded, “What's with this kid?” Rich’s com- 
panions told him Buddy was a drummer. Wells said, “All 
right, you, get to those tubs in the corner, and if you aren't 
good, I’m gonna kick you right out of here.” Rich became 
a regular at Wells’. 

As his career advanced, Rich played with many of the 
great bands to grow out of the swing era: Bunny Berigan, 
Tommy Dorsey (at three different periods), Les Brown, 
Harry James (twice), Artie Shaw, and a group known as 
the Big Four that comprised Rich, Charlie Ventura, Chubby 
Jackson, and Marty Napoleon. He made at least four of 
the Jazz at the Philharmonic tours, and, starting late in 
1945, has had a big band of his own (broken up and re- 
organized several times) and a succession of small groups. 

But it was the association with Tommy Dorsey that first 
thrust Buddy into the consciousness of a whole generation 
of swing fans. 

In 1939, Rich was with the Artie Shaw band. He was 
still dogged by the problem he had encountered in the 
Marsala band: the jealousy of older musicians toward the 
younger. In Buffalo, N. Y., Shaw made headlines by walk- 
ing out on his own band and, he said, the whole band busi- 
ness. He said he was sick of it, partly because of dissension 
in the ranks. One instance he gave: older men in the 
orchestra resented the applause for Rich’s drum solos. 
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First gig—at the age of 4, 


The band members were trying to decide whether Tony 
Pastor or Georgie Auld should take over the band as 
leader. Buddy didn’t wait for the decision. He quit. 

Dorsey had heard Rich when his band played opposite 
Shaw’s at the Steel Pier in Atlantic City, N. J., in 1939. 
When he heard that Rich was on the loose, he immediately 
made him an offer. But they had trouble agreeing on salary. 
Rich wanted $750 a week—only two years after working 
for $66 with Marsala. Besides, he wasn’t sure he liked the 
band. 

Dorsey wiged him money to come to Chicago to hear the 
band and negotiate. Rich went, listened to one set by the 
band—still on its Clambake Seven format at this time 
and said, “No go.” He said he’d had enough of Dixieland 
with Marsala. 

But changes were in the wind, Dorsey said. Sy Oliver 
from the Jimmie Lunceford band was writing new arrange- 
ments for Dorsey. Rich at last agreed to join Dorsey, 
evidently at a price satisfactory to both. In October of the 
following year, he and Dorsey again had a disagreement 
about money. At 2 a.m. the night before the opening, Rich 
telephoned band manager Bob Burns and said, “Hey, I 
just broke my arm.” 

After letting Burns stew for a while, he said, “Well I 
didn’t this time, but if those details about billing and money 
aren't taken care of by tomorrow night, I’m certainly going 
to break it.” Agreement again was reached. 

Buddy eventually did break his arm—seven years later, 
in three places, while playing handball. Two days later, he 
opened at the Apollo with his big band. When the curtains 
parted, Rich was at his drums, with his left arm in a cast. 
He danced around the stage; sang a blues; drummed for 
dancer Steve Condos and then danced with him—first put- 
ting Condos’ arm in a sling so they'd be evenly matched. The 
show came to a climax with Rich doing his famous Not So 
Quiet, Please number with one hand and his feet. 

Legend has it that Basie drummer Jo Jones, after seeing 


the performance, quipped, “If that arm heals, it ought to be 
broken again.” 


‘The Dorsey band was a group loaded with temperament. 

Tommy himself, never reluctant to say it as he saw it, 
was involved in his intermittent fights with brother Jimmy. 
And when Frank Sinatra joined the band, the combination 
became really explosive. Sinatra, capable of being every 
bit as salty as Rich, didn’t always enjoy the drummer's 
sense of humor. 

On one occasion, Rich talked a girl into approaching 
Sinatra for his autograph as he was coming off the stand 
on New York’s Astor Roof. Sinatra gave it to her. And 
the girl, carefully coached by Rich, said, “Gee, thanks. Now 
if I can get two more of these, I can trade them for one 
Bob Eberly.” Sinatra, seeing Rich laughing on the sidelines, 
was furious. 

The Sinatra-Rich enmity inevitably came to a head—on 
the street one night, in front of an Automat in New York. 
The battle made headlines in the trade press, which duly 
Teported that Buddy lost a couple of teeth in the fight. The 








In 1946, with Frank Sinatra. 
fight must have been to a draw, since history does not 
record a winner. 

Somewhere along the line, the animosty between the two 
rugged individualists—very much alike in temperament, 
according to some of those who knew them both—faded out. 
By 1945, Sinatra and Rich were friendly enough that the 
singer put up $25,000 to help Buddy launch his first big 
band, and Sinatra reportedly was the first person to be 
sufficiently impressed by Buddy’s singing to urge him to go 
ahead with it. The two are good friends still. When Rich 
suffered his heart attack, Sinatra was one of the first to 
show his concern. Rich calls Sinatra “the greatest person- 
ality show business has ever known.” 

There are those who think that the greatest technician 
jazz drumming ever has known is Buddy Rich. A lot of 
those who think that are drummers. 


=e of the hippie, or cultist, elements among jazz fans 
are likely to put Rich down as old hat, or as a good 
swing band drummer but an uninteresting soloist. If they 
express such opinions to professionals, however, they suc- 
ceed only in revealing themselves as hopelessly square. 
Drummers of all persuasion are effusive in their admiration 
of Rich, and they make it a point to attend when he is 
playing. 

In the preparation of this article, a wide range of drum- 
mers were contacted. All were confirmed Rich fans. Said 
Max Roach, dean of modern drummers, with whom Rich 
made an LP last year, “Buddy is a fabulous musician, either 
in a big band or with a small group.” 

Philly Joe Jones, one of the most respected of all jazz 
drummers, remarked during a recent interview with Ralph 
Gleason, “Buddy does things that are unbelievable for any 
drummer .. . I've seen Buddy do all kinds of solos, any 
way you can think of, and I’ve never seen him do tricks.” 

The younger element among drummers feels much the 
same. “Rich is my drummer,” Joe Morello said. “I can sit 
for hours just watching his hands and feet.” 

Billy Higgins, the hard-swinging drummer with the 
Ornette Coleman Quartet who is scarcely out of his teens, 
said, “The guy is fantastic.” 

Commanding such enormous respect among his col- 
leagues, Buddy Rich after his heart attack might well have 
sat back to take it easy for a while. At the age of 42, he 
had two thoroughly successful careers behind him—two and 
a half, if you included his stints as a singer. 

But such was not to be the case. Enormous sums of 
money he had earned as a sideman had disappeared in his 
attempts to keep his own big band going, and Buddy, like 
other men, had no desire to see his family go hungry. 
Equally important, he could not stand inactivity. 

And so, less than four months after he had his heart at- 
tack, Buddy began to organize a new group, a sextet. 
Against the advice of his doctor and despite the concern 
of his friends, he prepared to take it into Birdland. 


The concluding half of this article will appear in the 
June 23 issue. 
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GERRY MyyLytGaN-- after 


BY LEONARD FEATHER 


t was St. Patrick’s day. A jazz fan 
who happened to stop in at a bar near 
Yankee Stadium glanced idly at the 
jukebox. This was a typical Irish bar— 
nothing on the piccolo but songs of old 
Erin, plenty of Bing Crosby’s Irish 
efforts and, of course, the customary 
quota of Carmel Quinn. But the box 
was not 100 percent square: nestled 
like a jewel in one slot was a card an- 
nouncing a side by Gerry Mulligan. 
That Mulligan today is at a zenith 
of esteem, among both Irish and non- 
Irish from Hollywood to Helsinki, is 
a source of astonishment to many of 
those who observed his arrival in Los 
Angeles in the summer of 1951, when 
his fortunes were at their nadir. 
Mulligan’s first Hollywood job of any 
consequence was an assignment to write 
some arrangements for Stan Kenton. 
Though the music he wrote (10 charts 
in all) was not quite startlingly colorful 
enough to elicit the unbounded enthusi- 
asm of Kenton himself, many musicians 
both in and out of the band felt that 
the Mulligan contributions were among 
the swingingest pieces ever inserted 
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in the Kenton books. Some of them 
were used only as throwaways on dance 
dates. But Stan did record two of 
Gerry’s originals, Swing House and 
Young Blood, and continued to play the 
latter frequently long after Mulligan 
stopped writing for the band. 


[= the Kenton period, Mulligan 
became friendly with a young man 
named Richard Bock, then a student 
at Los Angeles City college with a side 
job doing publicity and organizing 
Monday night sessions at the Haig. 
One day, at the Laurel Canyon home 
of his friend Phil Turetsky, Bock pro- 
duced some tapes with Mulligan, and 
without a piano. It had not been sched- 
uled as a pianoless session. “Jimmy 
Rowles was supposed to be there,” Bock 
related, “but couldn’t make it at the last 
moment. So we did it with just Gerry, 
Red Mitchell, and Chico Hamilton.” 
This was in July of 1952, and the rec- 
ords were never released. 
Soon afterwards, Bock began to use 
Mulligan on the Monday nights at the 
Haig. Only a couple of these gigs had 


taken place when, said Bock, “one 
afternoon in September we went up to 
Phil’s home again—he had some fine 
sound equipment—and made Bernie's 
Tune and Lullaby of the Leaves, with 
Gerry and Chet (Baker) and Chico 
(Hamilton) and Bob Whitlock. This 
started the Pacific Jazz label, with a 
single 78 disc. Later, we went into the 
Gold Star studios on Santa Monica 
Blvd. and did the other tunes for the 
first 10-incher, LP-1. This was how 
the company got started.” 

By year’s end, the LP had been re- 
leased, lines were forming all around 
the block at the Haig, and the Gerry 
Mulligan Quartet was put to work on 
a full-week basis. Before long, Gerry 
had reached what is usually the vital 
point in any artist’s career: people 
needed him more than he needed them. 

Soon after success struck, Gerry 
eloped to Mexico with a young former 
college-mate of Bock. The marriage 
was short-lived, and after an annulment, 
Gerry married Arlyne Brown, whose 
father was one of the celebrated Tin 
Pan Alley team of De Sylva, Brown, 
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and Henderson. A son, Reed Brown 
Mulligan, was born in 1957; Gerry and 
Arlyne were divorced last year. 

During the first half of 1953, Gerry 
and Chet had a partnership that seemed 
as historic, in its way, as Venuti and 
Lang in the 1920s, Tommy and Jimmy 
in the 30s, and Diz and Bird in the 
40s. “Gerry’s musical communion with 
Chet was a fantastic and beautiful 
things,” said a girl who knew them well. 
“But as a person, Gerry wanted Chet 
to be so much more sensitive than he 
was capable of being. Chet was so 
different as a musician and a person— 
areal juvenile-delinquent, hot-rod kid in 
his attitudes.” 

“The group really came off until 
Gerry and Chet started hating each 
other,” Chico Hamilton said. “They'd 
come on the stand and Gerry would 
face one way and Chet another. A 
couple of times I had to pull them 
apart.” 

The breakup that resulted was in- 
evitable. But, though it seemed to augur 
disaster, Mulligan turned it to advan- 
tage: during Christmas week of 1953 he 
organized a new quartet featuring the 
valve trombone of Bob Brookmeyer in- 
stead of trumpet. 

This group represented the second of 
six major phases in Gerry’s career as 
a leading jazz figure. The third was a 
sextet he led in 1955-56, with Zoot 
Sims, Brookmeyer, and Jon Eardley 
or Don Ferrara; the fourth was the 
1958-59 quartet with Art Farmer; the 
fifth was a period of movie-making, 
during most of 1959, when he had no 
organized group, and the sixth began 
a few weeks ago when he formed a 13- 
piece band in New York. 

“Each of my groups has had an 
entirely different sound, and an entirely 
different effect on me,” Gerry said re- 
cently. “It’s misleading to talk about 
‘the quartet’ as if there’d been only 
one. And the sextet was completely 
different again—there we had the first 
leanings toward a big band sound, a 
more concerted thing, getting away from 
the strictly spontaneous counterpoint.” 

How, he was asked, did he feel about 
the use of the pianoless format by so 
many other groups since his? 

“I don’t think there have been that 
many, have there? But if there have, 
that must mean that it’s practical, that 
it works well. However, the way the 
music is written must have a concerted 
enough sound to cancel out the need 
for a piano. It won’t work if everybody 
is just playing long solos all in a row. 
For instance, there’s one group that 
dispensed with the piano—Max Roach’s 
—that I thought was doing something 
musically incomplete. They would play 
the same number of solos that they’d 
have used if there had been a piano, 


and the fellows didn’t alter their style. 
When you play without a piano it does 
require a different approach. With Max’ 
group, it was a big test for my ears 
just to be able to follow the soloists 
through 10 or 12 choruses. It was a 
noble experiment, though, and I must 
say that the way Max plays has a 
concerted enough sound in itself to 
give the others a very melodic style of 
accompaniment. But the soloists have 
to be up to this challenge; you’ve got 
to establish some kind of chordal pro- 
gression, you can’t just skate over the 
rhythm section as you can when the 
piano is there stating the chords.” 
Mulligan’s innovation was not long in 
acquiring imitators; by 1954, Lars Gul- 
lin in Sweden had taped an LP patterned 
directly after the Mulligan-Brookmeyer 
quartet sound. Meanwhile, Gerry had 
run the gamut from best-selling records 
(LP-1 ultimately went over 30,000, an 
exceptional figure by jazz standards) to 
night club attendance records and jazz 
festival eminence. Soon the critics, fans 
and musicians who came to know him 
realized they had been ignoring an ex- 
traordinary personality in their midst. 


Perhaps the first qualities with which 
Gerry became associated, after he 
had made it, were his musical and 
personal gregariousness and his pen- 
chant for analysis, discussion, and sug- 
gestion, no matter what the subject. 
George Wein, producer of the New- 
port festival and operator of Storyville 
in Boston, said, “At first, when I saw 
Gerry walk onstage and sit in with 
Billie Holiday and Teddy Wilson and 
Pres, I thought he was just trying to 
hog the limelight. Later I realized he 
just had a love for the music and 
wanted to be a part of it. Then, at 
Storyville, I once had him working 
opposite Jimmy Rushing, and he’d just 
stay up there and play straight through 
both sets! He’s very eager, very spo- 
radic, and gets upset very easily. As 
for his urge to play, I think Gerry and 
Dizzy are the last of the blowers—the 
men who really enjoy a session.” 
Ellingtonian Harry Carney, always 
Gerry’s baritone idol, has this recollec- 
tion: “One night Gerry came over to 
Duke’s record date and we decided to 
celebrate my birthday by going out to 
hear Pepper Adams at the Bohemia. We 
wound up listening to a terrific bari- 
tone player with the other combo there, 
a group from Cornell [Nick Brignola 
with Reese Markewich] and after he’d 
listened a long time Gerry just had to 
get up and play.” It was during that 
evening that Mulligan and Carney con- 
ceived the idea of a duet with Duke’s 
band, later consummated at Newport 
in Prima Bara Dublla. 
Elaine Lorillard, one of the founders 
of the Newport festival, recalls one of 


the greatest sessions ever, at her house 
in Newport. “Chico came out, and 
Tony Scott and Art Farmer, and Gerry 
played piano; Father Crowley and a 
few other nonplayers were there. It 
was utterly spontaneous and lasted from 
4 until 8:30 a.m., and the sun came 
up and the roses were blooming— 
beautiful sights and sounds. The next 
evening was the exact opposite, com- 
pletely formal as Gerry posed for a 
picture spread for Vogue. 

“Gerry may put his foot in it here 
and there, but he’s basically dedicated 
to the cause. And his ideas are con- 
structive. Everything he said was wrong 
with the festival really was wrong; the 
musicians were the last to be con- 
sulted, and he wanted an auxiliary 
board of musicians to act as advisers. 
He supplied a whole list of musicians’ 
complaints, from programing of . the 
music to lack of refreshments and toilet 
facilities. He was firm but friendly; 
although at first he felt the festival 
setting was how jazz should be pre- 
sented, he became more disillusioned 
every year.” 

“What galls me at these festivals,” 
Gerry said recently, “is the way they 
emphasize all the names of the °30s 
and °40s and wind up minimizing our 
names. They use the prestige of the 
people of my generation, but then put 
us in a subordinate position. They have 
hurt my drawing power by not drawing 
attention to how much of a boxoffice 
name I am. The handling of Monterey 
[Mulligan played there in 1958] was 
even worse than Newport. Eventually, 
I'd like to ease out of the jazz festival 
scene entirely.” 

“Gerry has a missionary’s zeal,” de- 
clared Marshall Brown, leader of the 
Newport youth jazz band. “He equates 
jazzmen with the left bank writers in 
Paris in the 1920s. He goes about 
things so fiercely that sometimes he 
may antagonize the very people he’s 
trying to win over. But what’s most 
important of all to him is to be a great 
jazzman and a_ great leader. Like 
Eisenhower, he’s a great general who'd 
have made a very poor sergeant.” 


PT hough Brown’s analysis may be 
right, General Gerry still enjoys 
nothing better than a barracks bash 
with GIs of every rank. At the first 
Newport festival in 1954, he not only 
sat in with Eddie Condon’s Dixielanders 
but also took part in a fantastic finale 
that brought Mulligan, Kenton, Condon, 
and a dozen more of every breed into 
a wild rideout on J Got Rhythm. 
“Gerry loves to play and he loves to 
talk,” Condon said. “You can make 
some casual remark about the weather 
or the new Buick, and then he'll go 
into an hour’s oration. He’s got guts, 
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With his new band at Birdland 


too. One time we were in Toots Shor’s 
together and Toots, who didn’t know 
who Gerry was, made some kidding 
remark about not talking to musicians. 
Gerry said to me, ‘I don’t like the way 
that fellow talks. I think I’m gonna 
take him outside.” Well, you know 
the size of Gerry—he couldn't get any 
skinnier and live. And you know the 
size of Toots. He could have picked 
Gerry up and thrown him right through 
the wall!” 

More often than not, Mulligan’s 
belligerence has some reasonable foun- 
dation. “Once we had a reservation at 
a hotel in Frankfurt,” said agent Bert 
Block, “and when we arrived, we found 
a Russian trade delegation had taken 
our rooms and we had to go to some 
beat-up joint. Gerry blew his stack. Here 
we are financing Western Germany, he 
says, and we have to give up our 
rooms to the Russians. He threatened 
not to do the concert. But after a 
while everyone cooled down.” 

“We were almost brought to court in 
Bologna, Italy,” drummer Dave Bailey 
related. “We were invited to a restau- 
rant after the concert and there were 
some Communists sent there apparently 
as troublemakers. One of them said 
something insulting to Gerry and he 
just threw some water in the guy’s 
face and said, ‘Leave me alone.’ It 
was tough for Gerry to keep his head, 
but except for throwing the water, he 
restrained himself. Finally some non- 
political jazz fans just took this man 
and threw him out bodily.” 

Mulligan’s European visits, the first 
of which was a 1954 trip to the Paris 
Jazz festival, consolidated what was al- 
ready a firm foreign reputation. In 
England, where even in 1957 he was 
able to command $3,500 a week, every 
London show was a sellout, and Gerry 
registered more poll victories than 
probably any jazzman since Armstrong. 
The only cool European response, ac- 
cording to Brookmeyer and others, was 
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that of the blasé audience during a 
month at the Olympia theater in Paris. 
(“Gerry tried announcing in French 
at first,’ Brookmeyer said, “but he 
didn’t find it as easy as playing.”) The 
press reaction, all over the Continent, 
was uniformly warm. 


Miliigan's eagerness to adapt himself 
to any social or musical environ- 
ment, which made many friends for 
him during the European trips, did not 
extend to the glamour world of Holly- 
wood celebrity life. 

Around Thanksgiving of 1958, at a 
party in New York, he had met Judy 
Holliday, and by the time he had 
worked in The Subterraneans and The 
Rat Race, the following summer in 
California, their friendship was founded 
partly in a common distaste for the 
superficialities of the film world, partly 
in a common concern for all the arts 
(and a common ability to play a fierce 
game of Scrabble, aiming exclusively at 
the seven-letter words). Gerry’s assign- 
ment to an acting role in The Bells Are 
Ringing came about through the en- 
thusiasm of producer Arthur Freed, a 
former songwriter who wrote the lyrics 
to | Cried For You and many other 
standards. 

“When he wanted Gerry for the 
part,” Miss Holliday, confessed, “I was 
against it, because I tend to get nervous 
when any personal friend of mine is act- 
ing with me—especially if they’re not an 
actor.” It was not long before everyone 
concerned was fully aware that Gerry 
was indeed an actor. So successful was 
this venture that he has been asked 
often since then if he would care to 
make a career out of it. Gerry answers 
that he wouldn’t mind it at all if he 
could continue his life as a bandleader 
simultaneously. 

At the suggestion of Columbia’s Irv- 
ing Townsend, Miss Holliday and Mulli- 
gan recorded a couple of sides together 
a few months ago; they turned out so 





well that an album is now in the works, 
One of the first tunes taped was L ving 
You, with her lyrics to his music. “At 
first I didn’t know why Irving suggested 
the idea,” Miss Holiday said. “It seemed 
as if we were from two different 
worlds. Then I found out about Gerry’s 
talent for writing melodies, and his abil- 
ity to orchestrate for me in a medium 
completely different from his usual one, 
It’s almost like Jekyll and Hyde.” She 
has since set lyrics to Tell Me When 
from the Mulligan-Ben Webster LP, and 
there will be other such collaborations, 

Regardless, though, of what his fu- 
ture may be as a popular-song writer 
or motion picture actor, Gerry at pres- 
ent is very much wrapped up in his 
new band. So far, the general reaction 
among musicians both in and out of 


the orchestra, and among critics and 
the more attentive listeners at Basin 
Street, has been uniformly enthusiastic. 
During several visits | found enough 
excitement, both in the writing and in 
the spirit that formed the interpreta- 
tion, to produce some of the most 
genuine and unpretentious swinging big- 
band jazz this town has heard in years 
Just before he opened at the club I 
interviewed Gerry in an hour-long ses- 
sion over WNCN-FM, New York. The 
dialog that follows combines excerpts 
from this broadcast and passages from 
a tape-recorded private interview. 
Feather: Let’s talk about the new 
band, your personnel, and your plans. 
Mulligan: Well, first and foremost. 
let’s say we have Bob Brookmeyer and 
Bob Brookmeyer and Bob Brookmeyer 
playing valve trombone and writ- 
ing; Wayne Andre on trombone and 
Allan Raph on bass trombone; on 
trumpets Phil Sunkel, Danny Styles, and 
most of the solos are taken by Don 
Ferrara. The reeds are Eddie Wasser- 
man on clarinet; Bill Holman on tenor 
—he came east to do a lot of writing 
for us. [Holman played only the first 
week at Basin Street, then withdrew to 
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At Newport 


concentrate on writing, and was re- 
placed by Zoot Sims.] We also have 
arrangements by Al Cohn, and some 
by Johnny Mandel of themes from his 
I Want to Live score. The alto is Dick 
Meldonian, the baritone is Gene Allen, 
bass is Bill Takas, and on drums another 
old face from quartet-sextet days, Dave 
Bailey. 

The instrumentation problem was, I 
think, one of the things that kept me 
from getting a band together. I started 
one a couple of years ago, and I was 
thinking in terms of four trumpets, 
three trombones, and five saxes, and | 
wrote arrangements and even started 
on an album. But after I got halfway 
through, I decided it was bottom-heavy, 
too full, and didn’t allow the kind of 
freedom I’d come to enjoy with the 
small bands. Also it didn’t have that 
kind of clarity of sound that I liked, 
with the interplay of lines, in the small 
groups. 

Now the present band gives us most 
of the possibilities that we had with 
the other one, but it also allows for a 
great deal more clarity. And of course 
a practical consideration is, if you’ve 
got people sitting on the bandstand, 
you’ve got to have them playing. If 
they don’t play enough it’s bad for their 
lips and their horns get cold; they tire 
of not playing, they lose interest, and 
contribute nothing. 

Feather: Are you using the clarinet 
a lot in the reed voicing? 

Mulligan: We've used it not so much 
as a reed section sound, but rather as 
a sound that contributes to the ensemble 
as a whole. We’ve been trying to avoid 
the clarinet lead effect. 

Feather: Are you aiming this band 
purely at listening audiences, or do you 
think it might be adaptable to dance 
dates if you’re interested in playing any? 

Mulligan: What I'm really building 
is a concert band. It’s a jazz band for 
listening, and there are only a handful 
of clubs in the country that can handle 





a band like that. I don’t want to think 
about dance dates yet, until we've 
established ourselves and are working 
the way we want to. But it’s fun to play 
dances occasionally, fun to play a prom, 
when we get to feeling like the old folks 
sitting up on the stand watching the 
kids have a good time. We play differ- 
ently. You get very sentimental and all 
that sort of thing. 

Feather: The reason I asked is that 
John Hammond said recently he feels 
jazz is essentially a functional music 
and is coming back to that. 

Mulligan: 1m really not too con- 
cerned about where jazz is going, what 
it’s doing. I’m concerned about the 
entity that I’ve tried to put together, 
which is really quite separate from the 
entire field of jazz. My answer to John 
is, there are jazz musicians who have 
never gotten away from that. Now 
if you’re talking about jazz in terms of 
what the avant garde has been doing, 
or what’s the most influential thing with 
the younger musicians now, that’s not 
what I’m basing my ideas on. 

But anyhow, by taking the band out 
on dances now, I would dissipate the 
band’s power as a jazz band, a listen- 
ing band, a show band. The bands in 
the °30s and °40s did it the other way 
around. They were basically dance 
bands; then the threater shows came 
along, and the bands that could put on 
a good show were successful. But at 
this point there would seem to be a 
good field for a real out-and-out jazz 
band, which is what I want. Most 
bands that have been put together lately 
have been trying to reach a happy 
medium, and this doesn’t exist; they 
spoil the possibilities in both directions. 

Feather: Do you find it easier to 
get sidemen than it was years ago? 
That the level of musicianship has ad- 
vanced a lot? 

Mulligan: Well, they cost more! But 
there have always been good players 
around. In fact, several in this band 
are guys I played in bands with in years 
past. There were always plenty of 
guys that had technical proficiency, but 
it took someone like Lester Young to 
come along and turn everybody around 
and show them a new way to use their 
technique; and then the same with 
Charlie Parker. So the kind of technical 
facility that these people brought into 
jazz has come to be an accepted thing— 
you either play that way or you can’t 
play. 

Feather: How about your soloists? 

Mulligan: Well, I've approached this 
band on a very strict premise, which 
possibly doesn’t always meet with the 
complete happiness of all the fellows 
in the band. In the sextet there were 
four soloists. To simplify our own 
problem and that of the audience, in 


this band, too, we have four basic solo 
chairs: I’m one, Brookmeyer is an- 
other, the trumpet and tenor are the 
others. To a great extent we restrict 
solos to these four chairs; as time goes 
on we'll find things that will provide 
a solo outlet for others. But first we 
want to establish some sort of basic 
approach to the band. 

I've seen a lot of bands fall into a 
trap of spreading the solos around so 
everybody can play. Now these are 
known as musicians’ bands, and one 
of the reasons they can never establish 
themselves with an audience is that 
the audience takes time to be able to 
understand the playing of each man, and 
so many players go by that they never 
really have a chance to hear anybody, 
so nothing really sticks in their minds. 

Feather: Did you want to have Art 
Farmer on the band? 

Mulligan: Well, all I can say is, I 
hope Art’s band is a big failure so he 
has to come back with my band! No, 
actually, of course, Art’s band was just 
wonderful when I heard it. I wish him 
nothing but ill. 

Feather: About your movies. Do you 
think J Want to Live got the recogni- 
tion it deserved for its musical achieve- 
ments? 

Mulligan: Listen, the fact that they 
not only didn’t give Johnny Mandel 
an Oscar, but didn’t even nominate 
him, just convinces me of the closed 
doors, the private little club that the 
movie composers have. And they say 
this is the first movie music Johnny 
wrote. Actually it’s just the first he 
ever got credit for—a good part of the 
good jazz music that was heard in seg- 
ments of other pictures was written by 
Johnny. They call that ghosting. 

Feather: You did a little ghosting 
yourself, didn’t you, I mean_ ghost 
playing? 

Mulligan: Yes, in The Rat Race, 
they told me I was to play a bandleader 
on a cruise ship, but it turned out they 
were just throwing me a bone. It was 
a very small acting role and they really 
wanted me to play baritone for Tony 
Curtis—a ghost baritone voice. Well, | 
like Tony and I didn’t want to be a bad 
guy, so I wound up doing it anyway. 

In The Bells Are Ringing, my scene 
with Judy comes right at the beginning 
of the picture and the whole thing is 
slapstick. She told me she’d had no 
experience with this kind of thing, and 
I'd had less than none, so it’s a wonder 
we didn’t kill ourselves! Hitting each 
other in the head and breaking glasses 
and catching on fire . . . But this open- 
ing is supposed to be building to a love 
story, and it should be a gentle buildup 
to her first love song, which she sings 
beautifully. But coming right after this 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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on Audiotape on 


1%-mii MYLAR* 


Tuat’s RIGHT! Audio Devices 
has cut at least 31% off the price 
of its premium-quality Audio- 
tape on 114-mil “Mylar.” Now 
you can enjoy all the advantages 
of DuPont’s fabulous “Mylar” 
for little more than the cost of 
ordinary plastic-base tape. 
Audiotape on 112-mil “Mylar” 
is the finest tape in the Audio- 
tape line. Its tough, durable 
“Mylar” base and professional- 
quality oxide make it the perfect 
tape for professionals and dis- 
criminating home recordists. 
See your Audiotape dealer as 
soon as possible. At the new low 
prices, his stock will move fast. 


* “Mylar” is DuPont's trade- 
mark for its polyester film—the 
toughest, most durable recording 
tape base material known to man. 
“Mylar” cannot dry out or be- 
come brittle with age, can’t break 
or stretch in normal use, regard- 
less of temperature or humidity. 
“Mylar” is a known, tested base 
material — proven by years of use 
in scientific and engineering appli- 
cations—and sound recording,too. 


Manufactured by AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 
Offices in Hollywood & Chicago 
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Listening to music in stereo no longer 
seems unusual to most persons. For 
those whose phonographs occupy an im- 
portant place in their daily lives, the 
conversion to stereo is a logical step 
to make. 

We have examined a budget high fi- 
delity stereo system and discussed three 
methods of converting to stereo—(1) 
converting existing components by add- 
ing an additional high fidelity speaker 
and amplifier; (2) adding a low-grade 
second channel, such as a small radio 
or television set, and (3) starting from 
scratch with an all-new system. 

Most record listeners probably will 
be buying new equipment, and, there- 








fore, we are assembling a system using 
| a number of best-buy components to 
provide high-quality stereo playback of 
records and tape. These recommended 
units are all available at regular high 
fidelity stores. The components have 
been set up together and tested for a 
number of months. They are not the 
least-expensive units available, but they 
do tend to be priced closer to the bot- 
tom than to the top of the cost range. 


he sound source, amplifier, and 

speaker of a high fidelity system are 
expanded with stereo to the extent that 
the amplifier and speakers are doubled, 
while the phonograph pickup (if a disc 
is used) is changed from a mono cart- 
ridge to a stereo cartridge in order to 
provide two separate signals. A signal is 
required for each amplifier-speaker 
channel. 

If a disc is not used, other sources 
of the sound may be a stereo tape deck 
(record/playback machine), stereo 
radio tuner, or even two (or more) 
| microphones. 


For our model system, we chose a 
stereo amplifier that is flexible, inexpen- 
sive, compact, and thoroughly field. 
tested. It is the Scott Model 222 dual 
12-watt all-in-one amplifier, costing 
$145. This unit will do everything the 
most expensive amplifiers do. 

It may be mounted on a bookshelf 
or left out on a table. Protective and 
decorative cases of wood or leatherette- 
finished metal may be bought and are 
easy to slip the Scott amplifier into. 

The speakers in this best-buy system 
are the latest units from Acoustic Re- 
search, developers of the acoustic sus- 
pension principle. The AR-2A is priced 
at about $120. 

It has a heavy-duty 10-inch woofer, 
a pair of smaller midrange cones, and 
one of the new AR tweeters. The 
tweeter is the same unit used for the 
treble in the expensive top-drawer AR-3 
unit, which costs about $220. 


rer a single-speed turntable, no better 
value could be found than the Com- 
ponents kit turntable and arm, costing 
$29 and $9.50, respectively. They go 
together so easily that they hardly can 
be called kits at all. For those who pre- 
fer a changer, we tested the Garrard 
and recommend the RC-88 for $58 or 
the RC-98 if you want to be able to 
adjust the speeds slightly to keep the 
pitch exactly in tune with a piano. 

Three stereo phonograph pickups 
were tried in the Components arm, with 
excellent results in each case. First 
tested was the Shure Custom Dynetic 
cartridge, which, for $24, is still the 
choice of more audio enthusiasts than 
any other—after more than 18 months 
on the market. 

Next was the newer Pickering Model 
380, which has extended response, pro- 
viding even more brilliant highs. It also 
cost less than $25 and, like the Shure, 
has a stylus that is easly replaceable. 

Finally, we tried the new Allied 
Radio stereo magnetic cartridge. This 
is an inexpensive unit, costing less than 
$17 complete with diamond stylus for 
playing LPs, both mono and stereo. 

The Allied had less output than either 
the Pickering or the Shure. But it cost 
much less, too. 

An excellent alternate amplifier, one 
built from a kit, is the EICO HF-81, a 
dual, 14-watt unit that can be built for 
a maximum of $69.95. 

A top buy in inexpensive speakers, 
particularly well suited for operation as 
a remote speaker in another room, is 
the Madison-Fielding Troubadour 
speaker. It can handle considerable 
power without audibly breaking up and 
has both strong bass response and clean 
treble. And it costs only $30. 

To add stereo tape playback to this 
setup, we installed a Viking tape deck 
costing slightly less than $150. 
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STEREO 
SHOPPING 
WITH 


CHARLIE 
MINGUS 


By Charles Graham 


Composer, bass player, and leader 
Charlie Mingus has a highly trained ear 
for the quality of the reproduced music 
he listens to at home. 

A serious student and musician prior 
to joining Louis Armstrong’s band at 
the age of 19, Mingus always has re- 
garded his phonograph as a very im- 
portant tool in improving his work. And 
all through his years on the road 
with Armstrong, Lionel Hampton, Red 
Norvo, Charlie Parker, Stan Getz, Duke 
Ellington, Art Tatum, and others, he 
usually had some kind of record player 
with him. 

With increasing commercial accept- 
ance, with great critical acceptance, and 
since taking over his own groups, he’s 
been able to stay closer to home base 
in New York. For several years now, 
he’s had a Pilot Radio Encore phono- 
graph. This is a semiportable setup that 
has much to recommend it to on-the- 
road working musicians. 

It’s available in either a semiportable 
leatheret case with a carrying handle, 
or in a heavier wooden case. 

The manufacturer also provides de- 
tachable legs for the Encore if a table 
isn’t at hand to set it on. Inside it has 
a Garrard changer, GE cartridge, a 
small push-pull amplifier and an eight- 
inch Jensen speaker. The amplifier has 
both treble and bass tone controls and 
includes a preamplifier that a GE or 
other magnetic pickup requires. 

Some months after he’d got his 
phonograph, Mingus’ trombonist, Jim- 
my Knepper, an accomplished hi-fi 
enthusiast, built Mingus a small corner 
horn enclosure and put a 12-inch co- 
axial University speaker (Model 6201, 





costing $57) in it. Because the cone of 
the speaker is larger than the eight- 
inch Jensen in the Pilot phonograph, 
and because the cabinet uses the corner 
walls of the room as an extension of 
the horn, the bass of the larger, sepa- 
rate speaker was much better. Mingus 
plugged this speaker into the Pilot set 
whenever he came off the road. 

About a year ago, Mingus decided 
he’d like to hear his records, now be- 
ginning to be issued in stereo as well 
as in mono versions by Columbia, 
Atlantic, and others, on a stereo setup 
in his home. He called in a TV service- 
man and had him convert the equip- 
ment to a simple stereo setup. 

The GE pickup was removed from 
the Garrard arm and a stereo cartridge 
put in place of it, and the Garrard 
changer was rewired with the extra 
leads needed for stereo. 

An inexpensive 10-watt amplifier, 
Model AC-10 Challenger (made by 
Bogen), was added to handle the second 
channel of the stereo signal, the first 
channel staying in the Pilot Encore. 
The larger University speaker in the 
homemade corner enclosure was con- 
nected by means of a 15-foot piece of 
lamp cord. 

Of course, the eight-inch Jensen 
speaker in the Pilot was rewired back 
to its own Pilot amplifier, as it had 
been originally. 

With this setup, Mingus can unplug 
the second stereo lead, which now runs 
from the Pilot (Garrard) changer to 
the second, external amplifier (the 
Challenger AC-10) and carry the Pilot 
along when he goes out of town, as he 
did before. 


Photo by Raymond Ross 

Mingus said he isn’t entirely happy 
with the sound from his setup and plans 
to improve it soon after he moves to 
his new apartment in a few weeks. At 
that time he said he intends to use the 
12-inch University 6201 and corner 
enclosure as one of the speakers to be 
driven by a _ new stereo all-in-one 
amplifier. 

He’s considering the Scott 222 dual 
12-watt amplifier, which costs $139.50, 
and also the Sherwood S-5000, he said. 
He will add another Garrard changer, 
probably the RC-98, which has a vari- 
able-speed control that will allow it to 
be synchronized with his bass. 

He'll add a _ second, even better 
speaker, he said, plus an FM tuner. 
In addition, he plans to get a tape deck 
or tape recorder. He can save money 
by using a tape deck, such as the 
Viking, and employ the electronics of 
either the Scott or the Sherwood am- 
plifier (for playback only). These stereo 
amplifiers, like most modern units 
today, include tape head inputs for this 
application. 





Mingus’ original equipment: 

Pilot Encore $149.50. 

It included: 

Garrard RC 141 changer $42.50. 
GE LP pickup (diamond) $9. 
Jensen eight-inch speaker, about $10. 
To this he added: 

Challenger AC-10 (mono) amplifier 
$55. 

University 6201 12-inch speaker $57. 
E-V stereo pickup (diamond) $22.50. 
Rewiring Garrard changer for stereo 


$7.50. 
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Preamp-control center (‘front end"’) has everything for elaborate stereo 
amplifier except power tubes. Particularly useful for chairside or away- 
from-power amplifiers, Allied's Model KN-700A Stereo Control Center 
costs $89.95, ready to plug into power basic amplifiers. It may be 
used with older, complete mono amplifiers, by-passing their controls. 





Small table-model FM radio has built-in antenna effective in most 
metropolitan areas, easy connection for indoor television rabbit-ears 
antenna, or outdoor roof antenna if distant (more than 50 miles) re- 
ception is required. Blonder-Tongue R-20 FM radio costs $39.95. 
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Highly flexible stereo amplifier includes preamp, controls, and power 
(basic) amplifiers in a flat case. Sherwood Model S-5000 has dual 20- 
watt power amps, speaker switching on front panel, and wide choice of 
other control functions. The S-5000 costs $189.50. 





Outdoor use of tape recorders, radios (or even television set, as shown 
here) is easy with a car radio inverter. Terado inverter plugs into 
cigaret lighter outlet in auto and takes regular power plug from re- 
corder or receiver. It costs $39.95. 
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TAPE CLIP 


Keeps Tapes from Unwinding 











1. 


2. 


Convenient device for keeping tapes from spilling is Tape Clip TC-12, 
which clamps over edge of reel as in (1) above to keep full reel tight, 
or as shown in (2) to secure end of half-filled reel. Robins Industries 
clips are carried at most audio shops, radio parts distributors, and 
camera supply stores. 


O 








All-in-one stereo tuner-amplifier, Scott Stereomaster receiver connects 
to two-speaker systems to make a top-quality stereo radio-phonograph 
system. It accepts tape head signals from tape deck and costs $389. 





Manual four-speed player has automatic shutoff at the end of record, 
interchangeable shells (heads) for quick swap of pickups (as for 78- 
rpm discs). Wired for stereo, Garrard Model T/II costs $32. A base 
costs $2.25 to $4.60. 


SHURE 


DY NETIC 





Shure Stereo Dynetic M-3D is a top-quality pickup for stereo and mono 
LPs. Its diamond stylus is easily replaced by hand at home. It costs 
$45. A less expensive similar model, M-7D, costs $24 and is a best buy. 


Mixer for combining sound from two microphones, from one mike and 
a phonograph pickup, or from an already-recorded tape and a micro- 
phone to make multitrack recordings. Olson Radio mixer costs less 
than $10. 





Dual 50-watt power amplifiers built on one chassis provide reserve 
power for the most elaborate installations. Used with preamp-control 
center, EICO Model HF-89 100-watter (in mono use) basic amplifier kit 
costs $99.50. Factory-wired, it costs $139.50. 
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BY IRA GITLER 

George Crater is tied up recording a humor album for 
Riverside Records. His friend and nemesis, Ira Gitler, is 
filling in for him. George will be back next issue. 

Riverside Records has moved its operation to the mez- 
zanine of the Hotel Paramount. The first time I walked 
into Orrin Keepnews’ office, he opened the closets, pulled 
up the blinds, raised the window slightly, put a key on the 
desk, and hovered until I gave him a quarter. 

Riverside is in the process of recording George Crater 
(I suppose for their Wonderland kiddie label). You know 
how the Broadway columnists are always screaming pinko at 
anyone who ever drank a cup of borscht? Well I’m not 
calling Crater a pinko, but he certainly is the No. 1 finko. 
After I exposed his payola grab, he had the gall to confess 
completely on his own as if no one knew and he was turn- 
ing state’s evidence. I suspect his motive was to get a cell 
with Dane Clark, Richard Conte, Leo Gorcey, Ted 
De Corsia, and Elisha Cook Jr. in case he’s ever cast in a 
prison flick. 

And speaking of Hollywood, did you see where they’ve 
remade the old Valentino starrer, The Four Horseman of the 
Apocalypse? Crater is appearing as Famine while Pee Wee 
Marquette will play Pestilence as a small boy. 





Did you happen to read the piece on jazz in Newsweek 
a couple of months ago? It was by Emily Coleman (not 
Ornette’s sister despite what Crater has been saying). About 
the only thing worth saving is a picture of Ralph J. Gleason. 
Sarah Vaughan is quoted as saying, “There’s no squares 
anymore.” What is Miss Coleman? An isocoles triangle? 





Is it true that a British record firm, Rank & File, is im- 
porting Zoot Sims and guitarist Irving Ashby to tape an 
album entitled Ashby de la Zoot? 





I dug that picture of the Side Man several Down Beat 
issues ago. You are able to get all the percussion effects by 
plugging in this device and setting the different dials. Soon 
they will have models like ballplayer’s bats. The Art Taylor 
model will come complete with brush moustache and a 
cattin’ button. The Max Roach model will feature an 
electric eye device that will automatically shut it off when- 
ever anyone sits down at the piano. The Shelly Manne 
model will grimace. The Philly Joe Jones model will have 
an extra control for Bela Lugosi impressions. I hear that 
one Side Man caused a short circuit at a club in Greenwich 
Village. As a result it can’t be used even though its tubes 
are Okay—the police have taken its cabaret card away. 





Did you read in Variety that Sol Hurok branded modern 
jazz as the curse of humanity? He said that murders were 
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committed after jazz sessions with a few drinks. Hey, Sol, 
after the next Garner concert, don’t turn your back on 
Erroll! 





Since this is an election year, the Prez Record Co. of 
Washington, D. C., is bringing out an album called Swing- 
ing at the White House. Some of the featured artists will 
be Dinah Washington, Pepper Adams, Little Tom Jefferson, 
Kid Shots Madison, J. J. Johnson, Milt Jackson, Ray Mc- 
Kinley, Jimmy Harrison, Abe Lincoln, Louis Hayes, Jimmy 
Cleveland, and Roosevelt Sykes. Most of the numbers are 
flag-wavers. There is an arrangement by Mulligan entitled 
Gerrymander. 





There was a rumor to the effect that on hearing Cecil 
Taylor’s recording of 1 Love Paris, Cole Porter, Charles 
DeGaulle, and Jean Cocteau leaped off the Eiffel tower. 
This is not true. They did drop the record off, however. 
When it failed to break, it was returned to the United States, 
compressed in a smaller circular mold, and is now being 
marketed as the Ira Gitler Hockey Puck. Sporting goods 
dealers can order theirs through George Crater. 





Getting back to record companies moving . . . Blue Note 
has just opened offices in the Sofia Storage Co. building. 
I wanted Al Lion and Frank Wolff to put Crater in dead 
storage for me. They said I’d have to kill him first. Not 
until I get back those 10 beans I laid on him. 
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“I don't even dig your old lady. 
And you say I spiked her taste?” 
Ed Sherman 
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@ JAZZ RECORD BUYERS GUIDE 


@ RECORDS 


@ BLINDFOLD TEST 


@ CAUGHT IN THE ACT 





——_— 


Records are reviewed by Don Henahan, Don DeMicheal, Ralph J. Gleason, Ira Gitler, Barbara J. Gardner, John A. Tynan, and John S. Wilson. 


Reviews are initialed by the writers. 
Ratings are: KRXKKK excellent, 


kkk 


very good, *** good, ** fair, * poor. [M] means monaural, [S] means stereo. 
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CLASSICS 


Serkin/Mendelssohn 


3 MENDELSSOHN—Columbia MS-6128: Piano 


Concertos No. 1 in G Minor and No. 2 in D Minor. 


Personnel: Rudolf Serkin, piano; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 


Rating: * kk * 

The first impression a listener gains from 
these performances is that Serkin must 
be setting new speed records. The popular 
G Minor Concerto, especially, tumbles 
along breathlessly. Actually, Serkin’s and 
Ormandy’s tempos are not unusual for 
these works. Serkin conveys the sense of 
glittering speed and bravura simply by ad- 
hering to a rule known to every piano stu- 
dent: you don’t have to play fast if you 
play all the notes evenly—it will sound 
fast. 

The only danger in this approach is 
that everything can sound as if it is com- 
ing out of a note-making machine. Certain 
noies in scale passages are more important 
than others, and pianists who concentrate 
on technique tend to ignore their sense. 
In the Mendelssohn concertos, such subtle- 
ties are less crucial, and Serkin rightly 
stresses their bright joviality. 

These are large-scale interpretations with- 
out being heavy-handed, and anyone who 
wants both concertos on one disc has a 





nett 





bargain here. (D.H.) 
Reiner/Mahler/Haydn 
® MAHLER—RCA Victor LM-6087: The Song 


of the Earth; HAYDN—Symphony No. 88 in G 
Major. 

Personnel: Chicago Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner; Maureen Forrester, con- 
tralto; Richard Lewis, tenor, soloists in Song. 


Rating: kK kkk * 

In recent seasons, Reiner has given this 
Mahler symphony several times with var- 
ious soloists, but the difficult balance be- 
tween voices and the exotic orchestration 
never has been so successfully achieved in 
the concert hall as on this disc. 

This seems to be one case where engi- 
neers have given record listeners a clearer 
picture of the score than live listeners ever 
have enjoyed. For once, the tenor is not 
washed away by orchestral outpourings at 
crucial points in the song of the drunkard. 
; This is not as introspective an interpreta- 
tion as some conductors give to The Song 
of the Earth, but it sets forth the score 
more lucidly than any other available. The 
Haydn symphony takes up Side 4. (D.H.) 





Tarrago/Tarrega 
S THE MUSIC OF FRANCISCO TARREGA 
—Columbia ML-5454: Recuerdos de la Alhambra; 
Preudes Nos. 1, 2, 5, 10, 11; Mazurka in G; Min- 
wetto; Pavana; Capricho Arabe; Allegro Brillante 
para Concierto; Sueno; Gavota (Maria); Mazurka 
(Marietta); Mazurka (Adelita); Lagrima; Estudio 


en Forma de Minuetto; Estudio en La. 
Personnel: Renata Tarrago, guitar. 


Rating: * kk *& 

Senorita Tarrago (accent on the last syl- 
lable) plays sensitively and with a well- 
developed technique in most of these short 
pieces, staples of the classic guitar encore 
literature, but she has lapses that are 
impossible to understand. How, for in- 
stance, could she permit the ragged per- 
formance of the Allegro Brillante that be- 
gins Side 2 to be released under her name? 

A guess would be that she recorded a 
batch of music by Tarrega (accent on the 
first syllable) at one sitting, and all of it 
was included on this disc. More selectivity 
is in order, if the handsome young woman 
is to gain and keep an international audi- 
ence. (D.H.) 





JAZZ 


Lou Donaldson 


™ THE TIME IS RIGHT—Blue Note 4025: 
Lou's Blues; Be My Love; Idaho; The Nearness 
of You; Mack the Knife; Crosstown Shuffle; 
Tangerine. 

Personnel: Donaldson, alto saxophone; Blue 
Mitchell, trumpet; Horace Parlan, piano; Laymon 
Jackson, bass; Dave Bailey, drums; Ray Barretto, 
conga. 





Rating: * * 4 

The hangup to reviewing a Blue Note 
album is that the liner notes are usually 
written by a capable critic who loudly 
lauds the obvious virtues of the album 
or cops out magnificently for the flagrant 
flaws. Let’s admit the handicap and use 
this disadvantage to best advantage. 

There is nothing really “wrong” with 
this album if you omit Mack the Knife, 
When Ira Gitler mentions “the cutting 
edge of the lilting Mack the Knife,” mus- 
ically that resolves to “they butchered that 
up pretty good.” Other than this, the notes 
and tempos are there. The musicians play 
adequately but little happens. 

The album is worth its price for the 
performance of Blue Mitchell. His brief 
solo on Nearness is one of the most 
sincerely plaintive treatments the tune has 
received in some time. 

Donaldson is a great altoist who should 
not be dismissed on the basis of this 
album; the material with which he works 
is a major handicap. Even the tunes that 
sail under the banner of “originals” bear 
strong resemblances to well-known themes. 

All in all, this is a hasty-sounding date. 
The Lou Donaldson of the Birdland Series 
still exists and should be heard. Maybe 
next time. Right now, Blue Mitchell fans 
will be pleased with the showing their 
hero makes. (B.J.G.) 





Firehouse Five Plus Two 

™ FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO CRASHES 
A PARTY—Good Time Jazz M 12038: Let’s Have 
a Party; At the Firemen's Ball; Button up Your 
Overcoat; Mama Inez; You Are My Sunshine; 
When the Saints Go Marchin’ In; Bill Bailey; At 
the Jazz Band Ball; Heart of My Heart; Ballin’ 
the Jack; | Want a Girl; Nobody's Sweetheart. 

Personnel: Danny Alguire, trumpet; Ward Kim- 
ball, trombone; George Probert, soprano saxo- 
phone; Frank Thomas, piano; Dick Roberts, banjo; 
Don Kinch, tuba; Eddie Forrest, drums. 

Rating: * 

According to the liner notes, this is 
supposed to be a “devasting satire on that 
well-known American institution — the 
party.” Devastating maybe, satire no. Corn 
is corn no matter how you shuck it. 
Travesties such as this—and I could name 
others—have crucified traditional jazz. 

Perhaps the album wouldn't be so ob- 
jectionable if the crowd noises, whistles, 
tambourines, and group vocals had been 
left out; but then all that would be left 
would be the music of these characters 
from the Walt Disney studio. Ah ha! maybe 
that’s what the notes meant by devastating. 
There’s little cohesion in the ensembles— 
Probert sounds like he’s playing exer- 
cises—most of the solos are badly executed 
and have nothing of depth in them. 

That these men are connected with 
cartoon-making is telling: their music is 
like an animated fantasy—full of ridiculous 
antics, good for a few quickly forgotten 
laughs, and signifying nothing. (D.DeM.) 





Wynton Kelley 


™ KELLEY GREAT—Vee Jay LP _ 1016: 
Wrinkles; Mamma “G”; June Night; What Know; 
Sydney. 

Personnel: Wynton Kelley, piano; Lee Morgan, 
trumpet; Wayne Shorter, saxophone; Paul Cham- 
bers, bass; Philly Jo Jones, drums. 


Rating: * * * 

Occasionally some crack a&r man feels 
that the inclusion of one or two horns 
on a piano date picks the album off the 
ground and makes it more palatable. This 
album may prove to be the historic ex- 
ception. Kelley drags the front line all 
the way, and he has a yeoman’s task. 

From the opening track, it is obvious 
that Morgan is ready for technical 
licks. Shorter is not going to be stranded 
at home base, so out to left field he 
goes. The result is that two very fine 
musicians alternate playing firstrate jazz 
and indulging in upper register musical 
gymnastics. It remains Kelley’s responsibil- 
ity to anchor these two. 

There is so much of the gospel truth 
in the piano of Kelley. He plays always 
with power and fervor. While here he 
stands out as the essence of self and 
maturity, he is still paying dues, to Red 
Garland primarily. June Night, for ex- 
ample, dissolves into a Miles Davis parody 
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with Morgan finally belching out the 
lead voice in the best Davis burp. Kelley 
is Garlandly blockish and the rest of the 
rhythm section is right back at home. 

For no sustained period on this date 
is Wayne Shorter adequately represented 
as the promising disciple of Coltrane 
that he has been heretofore. His moment 
closest to truth begins on_ Wrinkles, but 
here he soon chases himself out on a limb. 

Jones and Chambers conduct themselves 
as the senior members here. There are no 
axes to grind for them. Philly Jo displays 
a subdued serenity that only security and 
selfassurance can bring. Chambers, equally 
relaxed, plays strongly and_ evenly 
throughout. Along with Kelley, they jell 
into a tightknit section. Somehow the 
horns sound busy—too busy. 

Put this one away someplace. You have 
here the prophecy of the development of 
Shorter, the maturity of Morgan, and 
the establishment of Kelley as a com- 
manding force in jazz. (B.J.G.) 





Yusef Lateef 


™ THE DREAMER—Savoy MG 12139: Oboe 
Blues; Angel Eyes; The Dreamer; Arjuna; Can't 
Help Lovin’ That Man. 

Personnel: Lateef, tenor saxophone, flute, oboe; 
Bernard McKinney, euphonium; Terry Pollard, 
piano; William Austin, bass; Frank Gant, drums. 


Rating: * * *&'2 

Miss Pollard steals this LP from every- 
body, with a set of fine, furious, and funky 
piano solos that are exciting listening. On 
Arjuna she digs in like a champion and 
wails; on That Man she becomes lyrical 
without being saccharin, and on Dreamer 
she gets another good blue mood going 
with a fine reprise of a hit of a while 
back, Swinging Shepherd Blues, in her 
opening statement. 

Lateef, granted his versatility, is much 
more interesting on flute (where he gets 
a good warm tone) than on tenor (where 
others have trod with more definition 
before him) or oboe (which just makes an 
unpleasant noise). 

The rhythm section is good throughout, 
with solid support coming from both the 
brass and drums. Not a bad LP but, except 
for Miss Pollard, undistinguished. (R.J.G.) 





jelly-Roll Morton 


M JELLY-ROLL MORTON PLAYS AND 
SINGS—Riverside RLP 12-133: Panama: Ain't 
Misbehavin’; The Naked Dance; Freakish; Original 
Jelly-Roll Blues; Darktown Strutters Ball; Wolver- 
ine Blues; Miserere; My Gal Sal; You Can Have 
it; The Murder Ballad. 

Personnel: Morton, piano, vocals. 


Rating: *k* kk * 

When he was once asked about the 
various styles of jazz, Jelly said, “Hell! 
They’re all playing Jelly-Roll style.” While 
this is not true, the converse is: when 
Morton played other people’s music, it 
came out Morton, no matter who wrote 
it, be it Fats Waller or Guiseppe Verdi. 

In this second release of musical mo- 
ments from the Library of Congress re- 
cordings, Morton plays and sings a few 
tunes other than his own (Sal; Ball; Mis- 
behavin’; Dance; Panama; Miserere). On 
these tracks, he sometimes indulges in 
ornate embellishment instead of ideas as he 
does on Mishehavin’, but at other times— 
Panama and Dance are the most notable— 
he gets some good things going. 
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But Morton, like Duke Ellington, is at 
his best playing his own music; Wolverine 
and Jelly-Roll contain some of his very 
best work. Upon listening to these tracks, 
I was struck by the lilt and good taste of 
his playing. I think even the most dyed-in- 
the-wool modernist would admit that re- 
gardless of his so-called archaic approach, 
Morton swung. 

His vocal efforts are a combination of 
vaudeville and blues—his slur from the 
third to the tonic is typical of both. He 
attempts some scat vocals but sounds a 
bit shaky, On Sal and The Murder Ballad 
he sings with more assurance—Morton 
was always confident when he was telling 
a story. 

This LP is not only a good companion 
piece for the first album of the nontalk- 
ing Library of Congress reissues but can 
stand alone as a fine example of Morton’s 
music. (D.DeM.) 





Red Nichols 


™ § DIXIELAND DINNER DANCE—Capitol 
ST 1297: Johnson Rag; My Funny Valentine; 
Satan Takes a Holiday; Medley: Love Walked 
In-Someone to Watch over Me; Baby, Won't You 
Please Come Home; Stop, Look and Listen; Sep- 
tember Song; Medley: Ballin’ the Jack, How 
Come You Do Me Like You Do, Ja-Da; What's 
New; American Patrol. 


Personnel: Red Nichols, 


é cornet; Bi Wood 
clarinet; Pete Beilmann, trombone; Joe itushton, 
bass sax; Bobby Hammack, piano; Rolli: Culver, 

, 


drums. 
Rating: * * 


Gee, this is awfully polite stuff. But 
then the album is supposed to be dinner 
music, Dixieland style. Whether or not 
Dixie is suitable for such a function is 
highly debatable. Anyway, I do my ree. 
ord listening between meals and can g0 
only by what I hear, not how well the 
music soothes my digestion. 

Nichols’ conception of jazz is what 
some call Bixieland, stemming as it does 
from the Beiderbecke school of thought. 
What Bixieland lacks in fire it makes up 
with punctilious execution and, often, 
heavy arrangements. Unfortunately, what 
was meaningful in this style was said by 
Bix in the °20’s, and the style never 
grew after his death. 

Most of the tracks in this collection were 
arranged by Nichols. His scores are rather 
ornate and pompous on the ballads, stiff 
and sterile on the warhorses. Only when 
the band leaves the written page do 
things begin to swing a bit. Baby and 
the medley fall into this category; the 
rest, except for isolated sections, are 
heavily, if not over, arranged. (D.DeM.) 
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_ For the benefit of record buyers, Down Beat provides a listing of 
jazz and vocal LPs rated four stars or more during the preceding five- } 
issue period. LPs so rated in this issue will be included in the next listing. { 
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Sidney Bechet in Concert at the Brussels Fair (Columbia CL 1410) 
Ray Charles-Lightnin’ Hopkins, Riot in Blues (Vocal) (Time 70008) 
John Coltrane, Giant Steps (Atlantic 1311) 

Red Garland at the Prelude (Prestige 7170) 

Jon Hendricks-George Russell, New York, N. Y. (Decca DL 79216) 
Billie Holiday, The Unforgettable Lady Day (vocal) (Verve MG 


Quincy Jones, The Great Wide World of Quincy Jones (Mercury 


Gerry Mulligan Meets Ben Webster (Verve MG Vs 6104) 
Abbey Lincoln, Abbey Is Blue (Riverside 12-308) 
Thelonious Monk, Thelonious Alone in San Francisco (Riverside 


Lester Young, Going for Myself (Verve MG V 8298) 
kkk 


Red Allen Meets Kid Ory (Verve MG VS 6076) 
Australian Jazz Quintet, Three Penny Opera (Bethlehem BCP 


Duke Ellington-Johnny Hodges, Side by Side (Verve MG-VS 6109) 
Curtis Fuller, Blues-ette (Savoy MG 12141) 

Jimmy Heath, The Thumper (Riverside RLP 12-314 and 1160) 

Jon Hendricks, (Vocal), A Good Git-Together (World Pacific 


Harold Land, The Fox (Hifijazz J612) 

The Modern Jazz Disciples (New Jazz 8222) 

Oliver Nelson, Meet Oliver Nelson (New Jazz 8224) 

Oscar Peterson, Swinging Brass with Oscar Peterson (Verve MG 


Mavis Rivers, Hooray for Love (Vocal) (Capitol T 1294) 

Bob Wilber, The Music of Sidney Bechet (Classic Jazz CJ 5) 

Lem Winchester-Benny Golson, Winchester Special (New Jazz 8223) 
Joe Williams, That Kind of Woman (Roulette 52039) 
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the swingers are on PRE STIGE 


EDDIE 
DAVIS 
SHIRLEY 


scott 


“JAWS” 


IN ORBIT PRLP 7171 


ARNETT COBB 


PARTY TIME PRLP 7165 


THE 
“LOCK 


74 
YOu. 5 with Shirley Scott 
Jerome Richardson 
Prestige 714] 


“LOCKJAW” DAVIS 


COOKBOOK VOL. 1 PRLP 7141 


“EDDIE "LOCKJAW” DAVIS COOKBOOK 


“LOCKJAW” DAVIS 
COOKBOOK VOL. 2 


PRLP 7161 





SHIRLEY SCOT? 


PRESTIGE 71€ 







SCOTTIE PLAYS 
THE DUKE 


PRLP 7163 


BILL JENNINGS /JACK McDUFF/PRESTIGE 7172 


COOL "GATOR" 


COOL “GATOR” 


PRESTIGE STEREO 


PRLP 7172 





“SCOTTIE” 
SHIRLEY SCOTT 


PRLP 7155 
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THE TWISTER PRLP 7176 
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COLEMAN HAWKINS with 
Red Garland Trio SVLP 2001 


PRESTIGE 


VILLE 


TINY IN SWINGVILLE 
TINY GRIMES 


sith 1EROME RICHARDSON 
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TATE’S DATE 
BUDDY TATE 


AWD WIS SAND 
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TATE’S DATE SVLP 2003 





12” High Fidelity Albums 


Prestige $4.98 
New Jazz $4.98 
Swingville $4.98 
Bluesville $4.98 
Moodsville $4.98 


Send for Free Catalog 


PRESTIGE RECORDS, Inc. 
203 South Washington Ave. 
Bergenfield, N. J. 
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MILT JACKSON & COLEMAN HAWKINS 
Atlantic 
LP 1316 


A meeting of giants . . . 
a masterpiece emerges 


Groove 
Funk 
Soul 





JOE CASTRO 
Atlantic Modern piano with 
LP 1324 firm roots in the blues 
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HARRY LOOKOFSKY 
Atlantic 
LP 1319 


Gifted violinist 
swings with jazz ensemble 






BOBBY 
SHoRnT 
on THE 


SIDE 
Atlantic 

LP 1321 
AVAILABLE MONAURAL $4.98 AND STEREO $5.98 


Write for complete catalogue 
and stereo disc listing. 


Smart songster in a 
vibrant “live” performance 





TLANTIC RECORDS 
157 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Bernard Peiffer 


CAN CAN—Laurie LLP 1008: Come Along 
with Me; It’s All Right with Me; Just One of 


Those Things; You Do Something to Me; Let's 
Do It; Montmarte; C’est Magnifique. 
Personnel: Peiffer, piano; Chris White, bass; 


Jerry Segal, drums. 
Rating: * *k * 

Sometimes when one has been primed 
to expect something earthshaking from 
a musician, he may be in for a letdown 
when an opportunity arises for close 
scrutiny Of that musician. 

Sadly, this was my reaction to Bernard 
Peiffer on this LP. I heard his awesome 
technique at work, his brilliant chord 
structures, but there was something miss- 
ing. I hestitate to say he doesn’t swing, 
for that verb never has been satisfactorily 
defined in words, and there are many 
ways to swing, some more appealing to 
one person than another. But he left me 
without the feeling of satisfaction and 
completeness that I get from say Teddy 
Wilson, Junior Mance, Earl Hines, Ray 
Bryant, or any number of other pianists. 
Judging by his work here, Peiffer, to me, 
is a high-order cocktail pianist—pleasant 
but not very gutty. 

His musical kinship with Art Tatum 
is evident in his solo version of Mont- 
marte, a flashy display of technique and 
robustness; but the difference between 
Tatum and Peiffer is the difference be- 
tween swimming in a calm deep lake and 
having a bucket of water thrown in your 
face. His other solo track, One of Those 
Things, on the other hand, is rich with 
brilliant harmonic colors and sensitiveness. 

Of the other tracks, I prefer his moody 
and melancholy interpretation of Paris. 
His striking use of altered chords gives 
this tune an aura of loneliness quite touch- 
ing. You Do has an interesting % section, 
but Peiffer seems to be fighting to keep 
his balance in it. 

White and Segal are adequate, although 
Segal becomes a bit plodding in spots, 
such as in /t’s All Right. 

A pleasant but shallow outing. (D.DeM.) 





Freddie Redd 
™ 


4) THE MUSIC FROM THE CONNECTION— 
Blue Note 4027: Who Killed Cock Robin; Wigglin’; 
Music Forever; Time to Smile; Theme For Sister 
Salvation; Jim Dunn's Dilemma; O.D. 

Personnel: Jackie McLean, alto saxophone; 
Freddie Redd, piano; Michael Mattos, bass; Larry 
Ritchie, drums. 


Rating: &*& k* &k& *& YY 

Beauty, excitement, quality—you must 
get The Connection. If all musical en- 
deavors could but culminate in this kind 
of rich reward. Composition—meaningful 
and significant; arrangments—tight and 
unified; soloists—polished and creative; 
overall effect—shock exhileration. 

Freddie Redd has proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt that jazz can be organ- 
ized and orderly, and yet retain all the 
spontaneity and creativity of the informal 
jam session. 

Here within the confines of Redd’s 
compositions, McLean has exhibited more 
freedom of expression than has _ been 
consistently evident on any previous album 
he has made. He is swift and sure on Cock 
Robin and Jim Dunn; wistful and compel- 
ling on Wéigglin’; strident and loping on 
Music Forever; soulful and lonely on 
Sister Salvation and incisive on O.D. 


Throughout these moods and changes, 
his horn is consistently lyrical and Sing- 
ing. 

Had Redd done nothing more than pen 
these tunes, his contribution would have 
been tremendous. But add to his credits a 
thoroughly superior job of comping and 
two especially effective contrasting solos: 
the frenzied, busy-handed solo on Jim 
Dunn; and the compelling, pleading line 
of Sister Salvation, which tapers off into 
an almost audible sob. 

A few things bother me, however. There 
are moments when Mattos _ sounds 
swamped. The first main theme and clos- 
ing chorus of Sister Salvation are fairly 
bland and give no hint of the beauty 
sandwiched between in McLean’s and 
Redd’s solos. 

Time To Smile is a bit of a letdown, 
The entire group mood relaxes into a 
musical stupor and here, McLean pain- 
fully reminds us of phrases that have been 
around for some time. But otherwise, 
this album is a ball. (B.J.G.) 





Paul Smith 


™ THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Verve MG V-2128: 
My Favorite Things; Climb Every Mountain; 
Maria; The Lonely Goatherd; How Can Love 
Survive?; The Sound of Music; Edelweiss; So 
Long Farewell; No Way to Stop It; An Ordinary 
Couple; Do-Re-Mi. 

Personnel: Smith, piano; Barney Kessel, guitar; 
Irv Cottler, drums; Morty Corb, Bass. 


Rating: * *k * 

This is slick, nicely played, at times 
moving but mainly jazz-without-purpose. 
To begin with, the score itself just isn’t 
worth all this hullabaloo; it’s no My Fair 
Lady. 

Smith is a very facile pianist in an Andre 
Previn-ish sort of way; he swings nicely, 
has a fistful of technique, and now and 
then digs in and drives. 

The guitar bits by Kessel are always 
good, and the rhythm section is thoroughly 
competent. But I guess that’s what leaves 
me cold about the whole LP. It needs a 
little more than just craftsmanship. 

(R.J.G.) 





Sonny Stitt-Oscar Peterson 

MS) SONNY STITT SITS IN WITH THE 
OSCAR PETERSON TRIO—Verve MG VS 6108: 
I Can't Give You Anything But Love; Au Privave; 
The Gypsy; I'll Remember April; Scrapple from 
the Apple; Moten Swing; Blues for Pres, Sweets, 
a. and All the Other Funky Ones; Easy Does 
t 


Personnel: Stitt, tenor, alto saxophones; Peter- 
son, piano; Ray Brown, bass; Ed Thigpen, drums. 
Rating: ** * 

Stitt splits his time between tenor and 
alto and is accompanied at all times by 
the Peterson trio, which means that the 
accompaniment is excellent all the way. 

However, the saxophone playing, despite 
Stitt’s hard-swinging rep, seems a little 
tempered with restraint and ends up 
making one wonder what was wrong this 
day. Not that it’s bad; it isn’t. It’s just that 
it’s not really moving. The ballads are the 
best tracks, not only for Stitt’s playing but 
also for the accompaniment and the occa- 
sional bits of solo work by Brown. Do you 
suppose Stitt has played Scrapple as many 
times as Muggsy Spanier has played 
Butter and Egg Man? (R.J.G.) 





Bud Shank-Laurindo Almeida 
LATIN CONTRASTS—World Pacific 
Harlem Samba; North of the Border; 
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NAT 
ADDERLEY 





RIVERSIDE 


NAT ADDERLEY: Work Song 
Compelling, striking and richly 
earthy sounds, as Nat's cornet 
blends with Wes Montgomery's 
guitar and Sam Jones’ cello. 

(RLP 12-318; also Stereo LP 1167) 
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AVERSION CE 


BILLY TAYLOR Uptown 

Billy in rare wailing form, as his 
new trio is caught in an exciting 
on-the-job session at ‘The Prelude’ 
in Harlem. 

(RLP 12-319; also Stereo LP 1168) 


JOHN LEE HOOKER: That’s My Story 
The real blues: old as the hills 
and modern as today. That's the 
deeply soulful story that Hooker 
sings and plays here. With Sam 
Jones, Louis Hayes. (RLP 12-321) 








JULIAN PRIESTER: Keep Swingin’ 
Introducing a deep-rooted trombon- 
ist with a sound of his own, ably 
aided by Jimmy Heath on tenor. 
(Dig Jimmy’s blues: 24-Hour Leave!) 
(RLP 12-316; also Stereo LP 1163) 
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The Incredible Jazz Guitar of 
WES MONTGOMERY 

A real swinger featuring the man 
Ralph Gleason calls ‘the best thing 
to happen to the guitar since 
Charlie Christian’! 

(RLP 12-320; also Stereo LP 1169) 
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Sonny Clark originals, played by Sonny, George 
Duvivier, Max Roach 70010 
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7 great blues singers ne Ray Charles 
70001 


Fine, favorite Gershwin, done with the special 
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Horace Parlan, Julian Priester, 
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Bob Boswell, 
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Baion; "Round about 


Midnight; Toro Dance: 

Serenade to an Alto; Xana-Lynn; Blowin Wild: 
Gershwin Prelude; Frio y Color. : 
Personnel: Shank, alto saxophone, flute; \lmeida 
guitar; Gary Peacock, bass; Chuck Flores drums. 


Rating: * * * 

Third in the Shank-Almeida series, this 
latest collaboration relies less on the care. 
fully (almost cautiously) constructed duets 
that marked the first meeting of the altoist 
and the guitarist some five years ago. There 
is more free, extended blowing by Shank 
on this set and a more definite jazz «tmos- 
phere engendered by the strong rhythm 
support of Peacock and Flores, though the 
latter tends to lack sublety on the ballads, 

Almeida’s classic-fingered guitar con- 
tributes most to the romantic mood of the 
albur. Whether quietly accompanying 
Shank as on Serenade or running counter- 
lines with the flute, the master guitarist 
bestows on the album the stamp of his own 
personality. 

Many of these pieces are almost pure 
mood. The Dimitri Tiomkin-Paul Francis 
Webster tune, Blowing Wild, becomes 
exotic and reflective under the fingers of 
Shank and Almeida until Bud takes over 
with a lyric jazz chorus. 

Students of the classic guitar may find 
Almeida’s arrangement of the Gershwin 
Prelude the most interesting piece in the 
set. The guitarist maintains constant move- 
ment of counterlines both during his solo 
exposition of the theme and behind Shank’s 
jazz-tinged flute. 

This album is a necessary addition to 
the gradually growing catalog of the 





Shank-Almeida alliance. (J.A.T.) 
Bobby Timmons 
™ {S} THIS HERE IS BOBBY TIMMONS— 
Riverside RLP 12-317: This Here; Moanin’; Lush 
Life; The Party’s Over; Prelude to A Kiss; Dat 
Dere; My Funny Valentine; Come Rain or Come 
Shine; Joy Ride. 
Personnel: Timmons, piano; Sam Jones, bass; 
Jimmy Cobb, drums. 
Rating: k*#* *&** 


Amen! If the intent here was to present 
the many moods of Bobby Timmons, then 
hats off to Riverside. A powerful sparkplug 
and heat generator as a comp pianist, 
Timmons here is revealed as an imagina- 
tive, creative soloist. Naturally enough, he 
handles his three hit tunes with greater 
freedom and drive. Moanin’ does contain a 
fairly corny reference that comes as a 
disappointment after the creativity that 
precedes it. 

Timmons’ preoccupation with rhythm, 
harmonic patterns, and chord structure is 
most refreshing. Aside from This Here and 


Dat Dere, his rhythmic pattern in The 
Party's Over is well executed. Rain or 
Shine becomes his vehicle for chord ex- 
perimentation. 


The range of material is broad, demon- 
strating to good advantage that Timmons 
is a capable technician as well as a soul 
bearer. 

There are disturbing moments. Occa- 
sionally, there are tacked-on runs and 
trills which tend to pierce the natural flow 
of communication and eventually become 
agitating. Lush Life, where he stands 
alone, is overburdened with them. Valen- 
tine did not escape this pattern. 

Joy Ride is not really convincing in it- 
self. Cobb does get a chance to front and 
center. He and Sam Jones are sympathetic 
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throughout and work well together, which 
was no doubt the whole point in hiring 
them. 

Unquestionably, there is a great deal of 
individuality and creativity here. But for 
a while yet, there seems to be a need for 
front horns. 

An exciting cross section of a comp 
pianist’s many talents, this album will re- 
ward your careful listening. 





(B.J.G.) 

Tommy Turrentine 
™ TOMMY TURRENTINE — Time T/70008: 
Gunga Din; Webb City; Time’s Up; Long as 


You're Living; Too Clean; Two, Three, One, Oh!; 
Blues for J.P. 
Personnel: Tommy Turrentine, trumpet; Stanley 


Turrentine, tenor saxophone; Julian Priester, 
trombone; Bob Boswell, bass; Horace Parlan, 
piano; Max Roach, drums. 

Rating: *¥*** 


Basically, this is the group with which 


Roach has been working recently, and it is 
one of the best he has had in some time. 
Tommy Turrentine is a driving, urgent 
trumpet player with overtones of Miles 
Davis and Clifford Brown but with indi- 
viduality; Priester is a shouting trombonist, 
and the tenor-playing Turrentine is a 
solidly swinging soloist, too. 

The entire group is cast in the Davis 
mold to some degree but not unpleasantly 
so. Quite the contrary. They have a fine, 
pulsating rhythm, a solid echelon of solo- 
ists and what seems to be a deeply func- 
tional group feeling. 

They dig in all the time, make every- 
thing swing and, since Roach is intent on 
helping them, they have the benefit of a 
really beautifully functioning rhythm sec- 
tion to make the horns appear at their 
best. (R.J.G.) 
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Teddy Wilson 
® THE TOUCH OF TEDDY WILSON— Verve 
MG V-8330: Avalon; Little Things That Moan So 
Much ;’S Wonderful; Someone to Watch Ovvr Me: 


Jeepers Creepers; 1f You Are But a Drean Bye 
Bye Blues; Sunny Morning; Talking to the Moon: 
Dream House; Sometimes I’m Happy; That Old 
Feeling. 

Personnel: Wilson, piano; Arvell Shaw. bass: 
Roy Burns, drums. ; 
Rating: * * * 

One of the last of the real old pros 


is heard here in a varied set ranging from 
the up-and-swinging to the schmaltzy cock- 
tail (Little Things). 

The rhythm support of Shaw and Burns 
provides a comfortably grooving base for 
Wilson to ride on, and he waxes free and 
easy on swingers like Avalon, ’S Wonder- 
ful, and Jeepers. But it is on such ballad- 





tempoed staples as Someone that he is 
at his most charming—and let us not 
forget the value of musical charm in jazz. 


Pretty nearly all of the Wilsonian vir- 
tues are included in this album, and it js 
a worthwhile addition to any collection. 

(J.A.T.) 
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VOCAL 


Jimmy Witherspoon 

® JIMMY WITHERSPOON—Crown CLP 5156: 
Ain't Nobody's Business; No Rollin’ Blues; Big 
Fine Girl; Failing by Degrees; New Orleans 
Woman; I Done Found Out; Sweet Lovin’ Baby; 
Fickle Woman; Have a Ball (Drink Your Beer); 
Good Jumpin’ (Good Rockin’ Tonight). 

Personnel: Witherspoon, vocals; accompanied 
by the Roy Milton Band on Sweet; Fickle, and 
Ball; personnel on remaining tracks unidentified. 


Rating: *& * * 

All but the tracks on which the blues 
singer is accompanied by the Milton band 
were recorded at several concerts promoted 
by disc jockey Gene Norman in 1948 and 
°49. Since the most recent tracks date 
from 1951-52, it is to be understood that 
the Jimmy Witherspoon thereon is not the 
same Spoon vocally that he is today. 
Aimed at mass distribution outlets at a 
price of $1.49, however, this album will 
mean considerably wider exposure for 
Witherspoon than heretofore. 

Providing accompaniment for the singer 
on the concert tracks is the small group 
that was working at the time with the 
Treniers in a Los Angeles room known as 
the Melody club. In the main, the instru- 
mental accompaniment is confined to 
rhythm section and a solo alto saxophone 
reminiscent of vintage Willie Smith. Yet, 
on Failing by Degrees, another, more 
modern alto man appears blowing behind 
Witherspoon in a distinct Charlie Parker 
style. 

For all that the singer runs into intona- 
tion trouble on a couple of tracks (New 
Orleans Woman and I Done Found Out), 
he shouts the basic blues with earthy 
power, notably in Failing, which is as 
down home as one can get. 

Sweet Lovin and Fickle benefit musically 
from a good, disciplined sax section and 
tasteful muted trumpet blowing obbligati. 

Understandably, the recording quality 
leaves much to be desired, particularly in 
the tracks cut during the concerts. But for 
the blues collector and particularly for 
Witherspoon’s fan clubs, you can hardly 
go wrong with this album at the price. 

(J.A.T.) 
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ALL RECORDS REVIEWED IN DOWN BEAT 
AVAILABLE THRU US—OUR SERVICE IS FAST 
All records shipped are factory fresh. Send for de- 
tails on our bonus offer of FREE JAZZ LPs. 

Foreign Orders Welcome 
FREE! NEW 12” LP SALE List/Hard-To-Get Items 
$1.00 Denosit on CODs/No CODs Overseas 














Jake Trussell’s “AFTER HOURS POETRY” 


Written by a jazz disc jockey. Now in its second 
printing. One poem reprinted in 














NEW JAZZ RELEASES 


The following is a list of last-minute | 


jazz releases intended to help readers main- 
tain closer contact with the flow of new 
jazz on records. Reviews will appear in 
future issues of Down Beat. 


Al Belletto Sextet, The Big Sound (King 
IM) 716) 

- Clifford Brown with Zoot Sims, 
Immortal (Pacific [M) PJ-3) 

Benny ‘Carter and Hal Schaefer, Can- 
Can and Anything Goes (United Artists 
[M] UAL 3055, [S] UAS 6055) 

Joe Castro, Groove Funk Soul (Atlantic 
[M) and [S) 1324) 

Ornette Coleman, Change of the Cen- 
tury (Atlantic [M) and 1327) 

Ray Draper Quintet featuring John Col- 
trane, Draper-Coltrane. (New Jazz /M 
8228) 

Blossom Dearie, My Gentleman Friend 
(Verve IM) MG V-2125, MG VS-6112) 

Don Elliott Quartet, The Thurber Car- 
nival (Columbia [M) and [S] KOS 2024) 

Harry Edison, Mr. Swing (Verve [M 
MG V-8353, [S}] MG VS-6118) 

Richard Evans Trio, Richard’s Almanac 
(Argo [M) and [S] 658) 

Maynard Ferguson orchestra, Boy with 
Lots of Brass (Mercury [M and [S| SR- 
60124) 

Jimmy Giuffre 4, Ad Lib (Verve [M] MG 
V-8361, [S}] MG VS-6130) 

Tiny Grimes, Tiny in Swingville (Pres- 
tige-Swingville [M) 2002) 

Coleman Hawkins and the Red Garland 
Trio, Coleman Hawkins Plus the Red Gar- 
land Trio (Prestige-Swingville [M) 2001) 

Earl (Fatha) Hines and his Quartet, 
Earl’s Pearls (M-G-M [M E 3832, [§S] SE 
3832) 

The Jazztet with Art Farmer and Benny 
Golson, Meet the Jazztet (Argo [M) and 
664) 

George Lewis and his orchestra, Blues 
from the Bayou (Verve [M| MG V-1019, 
{S]} MG VS-6113) 

Lenny McBrowne and the Four Souls, 
Lenny McBrowne and the Four Souls, 
(Pacific Jazz [M) and [S| PJ-1) 

Les McCann Ltd., The Truth (Pacific 
Jazz [M and [§)} PJ-2) 

Bette St. Claire, Bette St. Claire at Basin 
Street East (Seeco [M) CELP 456) 

Santos Brothers, Jazz for Two Trumpets 
(Metrojazz [M) E 1015) 

Zoot Sims, The Art of Jazz 
CELP 452) 

Buster Smith, The Legendary Buster 
Smith (Atlantic [M) and [S} SD 1323) 

Johnny (Hammond) Smith, That Good 
Feelin’ (New Jazz [M 822 

Stuff Smith, Cat on a Hot Fiddle (Verve 
IM) MG V-8339, [S] MG VS-6097) 

Buddy Tate band, Tate’s Date (Prestige- 
Swingville [M) 2003) 

The Basso Valdambrini Quintet, Jazz 
Festival—Milan, Italy (Verve [M] MG V- 
20009 ) 

Joe Venuti, 


Jazz 


Venuti Plays aes in and 


(Seeco [M) 











Fantastic FRANK STROZIER with 
Booker Little, Paul Chamber, Wyn- 
ton Kelley and Jimmy Cobb 


] *VJLP 1017 





Introducing ... WAYNE SHORTER 
in his first solo appearance on 
VEE JAY Records 


‘pave Reminetowt 


2 *VJLP 1018 





DIXIE ON THE ROCKS with DAVE 
REMINGTON and the DIXIE SIX. 
Dixie at its best 


3 VJLP 1021 


*Also available on Stereophonic Disc. 














“The Jazz Word". Kern (Golden ‘Crest [M] and [S} CR 3100 
Now own the entire collection. and 3101) 
Send $1.00 to Jake Trussell Braie Wilkins. Here Comes the Swinnin’ . 
Box 951 Snpudite, ‘Toms rnie Wilkins, Here Comes the Swingin VEE JAY RECORDS 
Price includes maili | Mr. Wilkins (Everest [M] 5077) db ; ; inei 
ited . 1449 South Michigan, Chicago Illincis 
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Ernie Wilkins 


By Leonard Feather 


Ernie Wilkins has no press agent and has neither the time nor the 
ego to run around telling people of his success, but the fact remains 
that he is one of the busiest writers in New York. 

After almost four years in the Basie saxophone section (he is an 
excellent alto and tenor man but has given up playing almost en- 
tirely). Ernie settled in Manhattan as a freelance writer. His main 
regular assignment for the past couple of years has been with the 
Harry James Band, but he is equally proud of the many jobs he has 
had as conductor and writer for singers, among them Sarah Vaughan, 
Carmen McRae, Morgana King, and Dinah Washington. 

A new stage in Ernie’s career was the release recently of an in- 
augural album as leader of his own big band. The title was Here 
Comes The Swingin’ Mr. Wilkins, on the Everest label, and the per- 





sonnel, since it was a pick-up group, naturally leaned heavily on 
Basie sidemen. An excellent jazz LP for listening or dancing, it re- 


flects Ernie’s background and taste. 


This was Ernie’s second Blindfold Test (see Down Beat Jan. 9, 
1957). He was given no information about the records played. 


THE BLINDFOLD TEST 


Bx 
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“Gil can do no wrong.” 
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The Records 


1, Oscar Peterson. Blues For Big Scotia (from 
Swinging Brass — Verve) Arranger, Russ 
Garcia. 

A fairly interesting vehicle for the 
funky blues type piano . . . I would 
guess it was André Previn with a big 
band, probably seven or eight brass and 
five saxes. It was a little commercial— 
the writing, I mean, with the triplet 
thing. The stereo could have been bet- 
ter. In comparison to the saxes, the 
brass could have had a little more 
presence where they came in near the 
end because it should really have been 
shouting and it didn’t quite make it. 
But I like it. One thing I'm a little 
wary of, though, is that we’re just about 
running this funky thing into the ground 
.. So many of the piano players now 
have gotten on it. But as I said, I liked 
it, and I'll give it three stars. 


2, Lionel Hampton. Air Mail Special (From 
Hamp's Big Band, Audio Fidelity). Donald 
Byrd, first trumpet solo; Cat Anderson, high 
note trumpet; arranger and other soloists 
not credited. 


Well, I would say that’s Terry Gibbs’ 
band, but I wonder if he’s got anybody 
in the band that can whistle like that— 
like that Maynard Ferguson thing there 
on the trumpet. It was romping all the 
way through—I like to hear big bands 
play like that. I didn’t recognize the 
trumpet but I liked his solo. It has a 
nice clear sound and the tempo didn’t 
hang him at all, and I liked the tenor 
although I think the tenor could have 
been recorded better. I liked the 
thythm section but I think the drums 
Were a little too loud in relation to the 
piano, bass and guitar . . . It was a good 
arrangement, though; it was meant to 


be exciting and it was... I don’t know 
who the arranger was. I think the stereo 
could have been better—too many 
highs. I'll give it three stars. 


3. Nancy Wilson. In Other Words (from Like 
In Love—Capitol). Arr. Billy May; Willie 
Smith, alto. 

I don’t have any idea who she was, 
but I'm sure this was my first time 
hearing her. First off I would say that 
it sounded in spots as though she’d been 
influenced by Dinah . . . I noticed that 
she has the equipment—she has every- 
thing to work with, she can sing soft, 
and when it comes time to open up, she 
can open up. She has a nice range, nice 
interpretation—there were a few spots 
where she sounded affected, but it’s 
probably because she’s a young girl and 
hasn’t had enough experience to get all 
the polish that she needs. I would like 
to hear more of her and I'd like to hear 
her with better arrangements, because 
I didn’t care particularly for that 
saccharine-type alto in spots. Of course 
maybe it was made for commercial 
reasons, so it could be played on juke- 
boxes and by disc jockeys. I do like 
her, and maybe after she gets more ex- 
perience she'll be a singer everybody’ll 
be listening to, so for her I'll give three 
stars, and for the arrangement two stars. 


4. Count Basie. Easy Living (from Dance Along 
With Basie—Roulette). Arr. Thad Jones. 
Snooky Young, trumpet. 

Well, I think I'll give this one four 
and a half stars... I think it was a very 
interesting and imaginative arrange- 
ment. The stereo was very good—the 
best I’ve heard tonight so far. Wish I 
could recognize some of these guys 
playing tonight . . . I didn’t recognize 
the trumpet player but I liked the way 


he played the melody in the beginning 
and I liked the voicing of the wood- 
winds—they were very good and very 
well played. Whoever the arranger was, 
I liked the way he used his woodwinds 
and brass and the way he used both 
sections against each other. From be- 
ginning to end it was a very interesting 
arrangement. It kept me listening all 
the way through and I listened to every- 
thing he had in there, even the ending. 
It was a modern, big band arrangement 
—the arranger used imagination and 
the men in the band interpreted it very 
well. I liked it very much and I will 
just venture a guess that it was Quincy’s 
band. 


5. Quincy Jones. Chant of the Weed (from 
The Great Wide World of Quincy Jones— 
Capitol). Arr. Ralph Burns. 

I think that was Maynard Ferguson’s 
band—’S Wonderful—Y ou had to listen 
real close to realize it was ’S Wonderful 
the band was playing . . . and being an 
arranger myself 1 know that whoever 
this arranger was, he was trying to do 
something with the tune. . . trying to 
use some imagination, I guess, but it 
seemed he got a bit carried away and 
wandered a bit. It was very interesting, 
but one thing I missed was dynamics. 
I mean a variety of dynamics instead 
of just slam-banging screaming all the 
way through; I just can’t go along with 
that. The theme, the tune itself, was 
never really established . . . he started 
off with the theme and then all of a 
sudden he jumped off into something 
else that seemingly had no connection. 
Maybe it’s supposed to be modern jazz 
but it’s still got to hang together and 
make sense. The band did the best they 
could with it . . . and I'd say the stereo 
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was average. I'll give it two and a half 
Stars. 


6. Stan Kenton. Opus In Chartreuse Cha Cha 
Cha (from Viva Kenton, Capitol). Comp. 
Gene Roland. 

I think that was Stan Kenton... 
it was just another Latin-type thing, 
very commercial and very typical. 
There was nothing interesting in it. Let’s 
give it two stars and go to the next 
record. 


7. Gil Evans. Lester Leaps In (from New Bottle 
Old Wine—World Pacific). Cannonball Ad- 
derley, alto sax; Chuck Wayne, guitar; 
Frank Rehak, trombone. 

You know I know who that is! That 
was Lester Leaps In by Gil Evans, and 
I will give him ten stars. As far as I’m 
concerned, Gil can do no wrong. That 
was Cannonball on alto and as far as 
I’m concerned he can do no wrong! 
Leonard, I remember when this album 
came out, and someone wrote that 
Cannonball was out of place... I 
think that is the most ridiculous thing 
I have ever heard — Cannonball was 
absolutely beautiful throughout the 
whole album . . . I’m sure that Gil feels 
the same way and so does anybody else 
that’s got any sense. I’ve also heard that 
some people think Gil doesn’t swing— 
all I can say is, are they kidding? I 
wouldn’t want anything to swing any 
more than this thing swung. That was 
a good solo that Frank Rehak played 
and Gil Evans is just lovely—wonder- 
ful—and he’s just as great a man as he 
is a composer. I like the way he used 
the tuba—I like the way he uses every- 
thing. Incidentally, after I heard Gil 
Evans’ Lester Leaps In, Quincy asked 
me to arrange it for his album and you 
can believe this, I had a pretty rough 
time trying to come up with one. 





8. John Lewis. Two Degrees East, Three Degrees 
West (from European Windows—RCA Victor). 
Lewis, comp. & piano; Ronnie Ross, bari- 
tone; Gerald Weinkopf, flute, and members 
of the Stuttgart Symphony. 

Well, first I'll say you’re in trouble 
any time you try to get strings to play 
syncopation; second, I'll say this is 
nothing! All that time gone to waste. I 
mean it didn’t say anything, I’m sorry 
—it’s not even good commercially. I 
think the soloists were Gerry Mulligan 
on baritone and Herbie Mann on flute 
. . . ’'m probably wrong, but if it was 
them, how did they get caught up in 
this? I don’t know who that was on 
piano, but it didn’t say anything. I’m 
glad the men got paid for the date— 
I'll give it one star. 
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In the- animal world, the chameleon 
survives thanks to a unique gift of na- 
ture enabling it to blend with its sur- 
roundings, camouflaging itself against 
its enemies. 

There is a type of chameleon in the 
music business, too. It is known as a 
rayanthony. The chief characteristic of 
the rayanthony is its ability to merge 
with almost any show business back- 
ground to the point of invisibility. It 
also displays a remarkable talent for 
materializing in unlikely places. In 
movies about the rock-and-roll genera- 
tion, for example. 

For years the natural habitat of the 
rayanthony generally was considered to 
be in front of a big dance band. But no 
more. It disappeared from that scene 
and for a time it looked as if the species 
itself had become extinct. 

Then, from Las Vegas, came word of 
a development that appears to prove 
false all reports of the rayanthony’s dis- 
appearance from the music scene. It 
even would seem that the phenomenon 
is back bigger than ever—and with a 
singing voice and “lounge” entertain- 
ment act, yet. 

The source of the news was a press 
handout from Capitol Records, re- 
printed here in abridged form: 

“Ray Anthony is a_ distinguished 
alumnus of the great Glenn Miller band 
and, before that, of the Jimmy Dorsey 
band. For 14 years, he headed his own 
big dance band and became one of the 
nation’s best-known orchestra leaders. 

“But today ‘The Young Man with a 
Horn’ is making no bones about one 
fact—a sad one, perhaps, for many 
Anthony fans: 

“Big bands are dead.’ 

“Anthony made the statement last 
week at the Hotel Sahara in Las Vegas, 
where his new six-piece combo and 
accompanying streamlined show is pack- 
ing the Sahara’s Casbah lounge 
Anthony’s big band has been shelved. 

“Biggest surprise of all is that. . 
Anthony is his own male vocalist these 
days.” 

Anthony is quoted saying he pre- 
pared himself for a singing debut by a 
year’s serious study of voice with coach 
Gene Byran, “who coached Judy Gar- 
land and the Hi-Lo’s.” 

In answer to the question, “What 
killed the big bands?” Anthony said, 





“Well, they mostly played dance halls, 
And people just don’t like to go to dance 
halls. Today, it’s singers that draw the 
crowds.” 

Anthony’s assertions ran into a triple 
buzzsaw in the form of Terry Gibbs 
and Si Zentner, who head new big 
bands, and Bill Wagner, who Manages 
Zentner and the Four Freshmen. 

“Big bands dead?” retorted Gibbs, 
“If you have a good product, nothing 
is dead. Listen, I remember the years 
when Benny Goodman was startiny out, 
It was in the middle of the depression, 
and everybody said he was nuts; they 
said the music business was dead. And 
I also remember people said Benny 
Goodman could never use colored mu- 
sicians. But he did.” 

Noted Zentner acidly, “Perhaps the 
band Ray Anthony is familiar with is 
dead, but there’s a new one that'll make 
em all look sick.” 

As to Anthony’s assertion that “to- 
day, it’s singers that draw the crowds,” 
Zentner snorted, “That’s because he’s 
singing now.” 

The declaration that “people don’t 
like to go to dance halls” elicited from 
Zentner the retort, “This will be great 
news to an awful lot of very successful 
ballroom operators throughout the coun- 
try; particularly to those who’re look- 
ing forward to an expanded ballroom 
business in the near future through the 
efforts of the National Ballroom Op- 
erators association.” 

Added manager Wagner, “When the 
big-band era began, it wasn’t Paul 
Whiteman, Isham Jones, and Al Katz 
who made it happen. It was leaders like 
Benny Goodman, Artie Shaw, and 
Glenn Miller and their new bands that 
appealed to the people. When the next 
band boom happens, it’s not gonna be 
the old, established bandleaders who'll 
do it; it'll be new ones. It won’t be Les 
Brown, Benny Goodman, or what's left 
of the Miller band. To the kids these 
are old hat.” 

Zentner topped off his comments with 
an analogy: 

“Here’s a swimmer 300 yards offshore 
and in trouble. He’s going down for the 
third time. On the shore are two guys, 
one an expert swimmer with a lifebelt. 
This guy turns away saying, “Aw, what's 
the use of going to get him. He’s gonna 
drown anyway.’ The other fellow who 
doesn’t swim so good says nothing. But 
he dives in and tries to save the guy in 
trouble. It’s as simple as that.” 
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This is the Holton B-47, This is the trumpet that leading 
artists everywhere — men who really know brass .— call 
“world’s finest” — an instrument so distinctively superior, 
once you've tried it you'll never again be satisfied with less: 
THE B-47 SOUND — This is the sound they are all. talking 
about — full, warm and beautifully centered, with a firm 
“core” that refuses to “spread” and lose its definition. At 
your command the B-47-tone can be big, bold and imperious 


- or exquisitely refined and capable of the subtlest nuances of 


color and shading. Just the right amount of brilliance and 


“edge” to cut through. even the heaviest background in- 
strumentation. 

INTONATION — Relax to what is without question the most 
accurately in tune trumpet scale ever devised. Even without 
the fast-acting Ist slide “trigger” you'll find the B-47 “zeroes~ 
in’ with virtually none of the lipping and favoring ordinary 
horns require. For any player \ with normal.,embouchure. 
there just aren’t any “problem notes” on the B-47./ 
FLEXIBILITY AND RESPONSE Here is a trumpet, that feels 
as if it were actually a part of you, seems even to anticipate 
vour needs!) From the softest pianissimo attack to the..most 
forceful of crescendos — the B-47 is right there with you, 
and always plenty of controlled power to spare. When §its 
performance and performance alone that counts, there's 
never been a trumpet so worthy. of your confidence! 

VALVE ACTION UNSURPASSED — Even “competition” concedes 
there’s no valve action to equal that of a Holton. Incredibly 
fast, smooth~and completely dependable — you'll_find the 
B-47 action way out in front in even the trickiest of techni- 
cal passages. 

DON'T MISS A SINGLE EXCITING MOMENT — words can. only 
hint at the thrill in store when you first put the B-47 to. 
your lips and experience for yourself this instrument's truly 
amazing musical capabilities. Visit your Holton dealer soon 
- for once you've played the B-47, once you've learned what 
only the B-47 can do for you and your musicianship — life 
will never again be quite the same, and you won't want to 


miss a single exciting moment! 
FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 
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LOUIS DAVIDSON, dis- 
tinguished teacher, for- 
merly Ist trumpet, Cleve- 
land Symphony. 


% 
a 


JOE PERRIN. featured 
with Hal Kemp, Charles 
Spivak and Henry Busse, 
now fronting his own band. 


JIMMIE ZITO, national- 
ly famous free-lance art- 
ist, now on West Coast 
for M.G.M. and A.B.C. 


REUNALD JONES, New 
York free-lance trumpet- 
er, formerly featured with 
Count Basie orchestra. 








HOLTON 





BAND DrREcTorRs: You are cordially invited to accept a free sub- 
scription to Holton’s magazine, The Fanfare, devoted to informative 
articles of interest to everyone in the field of music education. Send 
us your name, address and teaching position on a postcard today! 











© First Semester 
September * January * May 
¢ New Berklee records, scores and 
publications now available. 
— Write for information — 
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Jazz trumpeter par excellence, Maynard 
Ferguson says, “CONN Tri-C valves give 
me the feeling | like ... fast and sure.” 
best witha CONN... choice 
of the artists! 


CONN CORPORATION 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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MULLIGAN 
(Continued from Page 23) 
comedy sequence really kills it for her, 
so I asked them, I said, “Well, it’s nice, 
let’s all show it to our grandchildren and 
all that sort of thing, but please cut it 
out of the picture.” So they cut out one 
of her songs and they cut this scene 
and that scene. But our own scene, the 
one that. was the root of the trouble, 

they left in! 

Feather: Gerry, let’s project a little 
into the’. future. What would you like 
to be doing, say, when you're 50 years 
old? 

Mulligan: When I'm 50? Well, I'd 
like to be doing some of the same 
things as now—but I'd like to double on 
other horns, and play a lot more piano 
than I’m playing now. And Id like to 
be a producer in various other fields 
besides jazz. I'd love to do some tele- 
vision production, with jazz used on a 
popular level. 

I'd also like to produce for Broad- 
way, because I love the theater. I think 
Leonard Bernstein created a great in- 
novation when he integrated an or- 
chestra into a show as he did with West 
Side Story . . . Of course, these are all 
idle dreams at the back of my head, 
but they are possibilities. 

As far as the immediate future is 
concerned, I’m glad to be getting into 
the position where I feel I’m able to 
call my own shots. I want to take this 
band out on the same level of prestige 
as my small bands. I'd like to package 
my own show built around the band; 
I'm sick of being booked on _ these 
miscellaneous package shows and I feel 
my name has drawing power enough 
to fill a hall. 


he powerful sound-wave on _ the 

crest of which Gerald Joseph Mul- 
ligan is currently riding seems unlikely 
to diminish in intensity in the fore- 
seeable future. After a long siege of 
hard times, he has found the artistic 
and economic security that for so many 
years seemed hopelessly out of reach. 

Perhaps the best summation of 
Gerry’s story, during the weeks I spent 
talking about him to past and present 
friends and associates, was offered by 
Chubby Jackson, who knew Jeru (as 
Miles Davis nicknamed him) back in the 
hungry °40s. 

“Some people,” said Jackson, “would 
say Gerry was stupid in his attitude, but 
in sO many ways it was the most com- 
mendable thing he could do. Gerry 
wouldn't conform, would never give 
up his musical principles, even when it 
meant starvation. He played true to life 
the defiance that every musician of a 
creative nature feels. And he’s finally 
made it. And I say, more power to 


JAZZ NIGHTS 

(Continued from Page 16) 
ment and revealed McCann to be a true 
supersalesman of the piano with a 
marked ability to reach his audience 
emotionally without sacrificing musical 
taste. Frequently he seemed to be as 
one with his instrument, almost an ex- 
tension of the keyboard. 

Probably the high point of the irio’s 
portion of the program was a rendition 
of an original titled New Life, in which 
bassist Vinnegar played arco to Mc- 
Cann’s gentle statement of a theme that 
sounded as if it had been written for a 
new-born baby. Then, following a tear- 
it-up piano solo at double tempo. the 
pianist reverted to the original feeling 
and tempo. 

An unexpected addition to the eve- 
ning’s bill was the appearance of a very 
show biz vocalist, Johnny Jackson, 
whose proclivity for shooting his cuffs 
was exceeded only by his lack of musi- 
cal taste and very poor voice. Had Joe 
Williams been present to hear Jackson's 
rendition of Every Day, it could very 
well have been the end of an era. 

With an estimated audience of some 
600 persons attending each concert, pro- 
motor Kite did well to take in about 
$1,800 at $2.50 a ducat. He is, how- 
ever, determined to repeat the dose in 
1961 and expects a sellout. 

Said he somewhat ruefully in a post 
mortem after the second concert, “I feel 
the concerts were a success artistically. 
We didn’t lose too much.” 

Next year, however, Kite said he will 
hold the event to a one-night concert 
showcasing more groups in the Jazz a 
la Lighthouse format of this year. 

“The basic aim,” Kite explained, 
“after all, is to give the kids something 
to occupy themselves that they like.” 

And if all the 4,000 youngsters who 
whooped it up in Palm Springs over 
the Easter vacation did not show up at 
the Riviera hotel auditorium, perhaps 
next year more of the jazz message will 
get through. @b 
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MOVIE REVIEW 


THE RAT RACE (Paramount), a 
Perlberg-Seaton production starring 
Tony Curtis and Debbie Reynolds, with 
Jack Oakie, Kay Medford and Don 
Rickles, featuring Joe Bushkin, Sam 
Butera and Gerry Mulligan. Directed by 
Robert Mulligan; screenplay by Garson 
Kanin, based on his play. Music scored 
by Elmer Bernstein. 


Through the years, Hollywood has 
proved that it is possible to make movies 
about musicians while paying the barest 
lip-service to music itself. The Rat Race 
is the latest example of this curious 
practice. 

Whereas ineptitude and ignorance 
may be forgiven, conscious and deliber- 
ate distortion may not. The deliberation 
and calculated distortion with which to- 
day’s jazz musicians are depicted in this 
motion picture is cynically used for 
spurious dramatic ends. 

The plot, in a nutshell, is this: A rela- 
tively naive young saxophone player, 
Pete Hammond, Jr. (Tony Curtis), has 
barely shaken the Milwaukee dust from 
his heels in New York when he gets an 
offer to audition with the leader of a group 
(Joe Bushkin) that calls itself Frankie 
Jay and His Red Peppers. Pete accepts 
and gets his horns stolen by the musi- 
cians with whom he rehearses, 


Meanwhile, he has become involved 
with a certain Peggy Brown (Debbie 
Reynolds), a hard-as-nails city slicker 
whose toughness softens at the prospect 
of Pete having to turn down a gig with 
a ship’s band on a six-month South 
American cruise. She borrows money 
for new instruments from Nellie (Don 
Rickles), owner of the dance hall where 
she works. This sets up Pete just fine 
and he happily heads down South 
America way. 

But it gets Peggy deep in the soup 
with Nellie, who doubles as high-class 
pimp for visiting VIP’s and is very 
eager to put her to work after hours. 
She refuses his advances and he puts on 
the screws for his money. Just when it 
appears that evil will triumph over vir- 
tue, Pete returns, man-tan and all, to 
save the day. 

Though Gerry Mulligan gets feature 
billing, he is seen but briefly as the 
ship’s bandleader. He delivers a few 
wooden lines to Pete and then retires 
to the bench. Bushkin is quite effective 
as leader of the crooked musicians and 
Sam Butera, also featured as one of his 
sidemen, jams a chorus of Ja-Da with 
Bushkin as if he were cavorting onstage 
with Louis Prima and Keely Smith. 

Curtis is well cast as the innocent sax 


man and Miss Reynolds looks just like 
a strawberry cream puff as she turns in a 
convincing if not quite moving perform- 
ance. 

The film’s best acting job, though, is 
done by Rickles. A rowdy night club 
comedian by full-time profession, he en- 
acts the role of the sinister heavy with 
deep believability. You just cannot help 
hating his guts. 

There is jazz in this film, about two 
choruses of it. Curtis, after Paul Horn’s 
diligent coaching, manages to look con- 
vincing as a sax player most of the time. 
He is seen blowing about 12 bars on 
baritone, one chorus of Lullaby of Bird- 
land on alto, and a fragment of flute 
doodling. Mulligan is fleetingly shown 
playing some dance-style tenor with the 
ship’s band and that’s that. Horn’s 
soundtrack recording of the solos (re- 
recorded after an original ghost job by 
Mulligan; see Leonard Feather’s article, 
this issue) is smooth, highly profes- 
sional, and quite unexciting. Elmer 
Bernstein’s score is adequate and effec- 
tive. 

If this picture carries any message to 
the mothers of America, it is the same 
as that once enunciated by James C. 
Petrillo: Don’t raise your boy to be a 
musician, After all, if your fellow musi- 
cians cheat you and steal your instru- 
ments, they must indeed be a crumby 
bunch of bums, mustn't they? 

—John Tynan 





Free to Drummere! 
“TIPS ON CYMBALS’ 


(Excerpts from Sam Ulano’s “Drum Files”) 


This 20 page book is jam-packed with information 
compiled by one of America’s top drum teachers. : 
It contains many valuable tips—Choosing cymbals, ' 


use of tilters, ride beats, choke cymbals, sock cym- 


bals, exercises, big band cymbals, solo work etc., 
etc. A handy glossary of cymbal terms is also in- 
cluded. Send for your free copy today! 


I avepis ZILDJIAN COMPANY 
1 39 Fayette St. * North Quincy 71, Mass., U.S.A. 
] Please send my free copy of “TIPS ON CYMBALS” 
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C FLUTES >» SOPRANO FLUTES 


HALL DRUM CO., 315 Decatur St., New Orleans 16, La 
PACIFIC MUSIC SUPPLY CO., 1143 S. Santee St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
In Canada: CANADA MUSIC SUPPLY LTD., 714 St. James St. W., Montreal 





The English 
Drums 
everyones 


talking about 


See your dealer or write: 


G ALTO FLUTES PICCOLOS 





W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, INC. — 





ELKHART, INDIANA 





Bandleaders! use te “new” 
COMPOSCRIPT DANCE BAND 
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—aot your fovorite music dealer or order direct 


246 Lindbergh Blvd 
Teoneck, New Jersey 
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in hollywood 
It's 
CALL NINA 
The Musicians Exchange 
For Complete 24 Hour Phone Service 
HOllywood 2-3311 
1570 N. Gower, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
“Through Our Switchboard Speak the 
Nicest People in the World"’ 








AD LIB 
Continued from page 10 

formed by the Alonso Wilson Quintet 
last month. Members of the group 
were Wilson, piano; Gene Jefferson, 
saxophone; Cleevey Rowe, bass; Cesar 
Torres, guitar; Jimmy Allen, drums, 
Also at the hall last month: a com- 
poser’s one-man show featuring the 
works of Meyer Kupferman. One of the 
works performed was Sonata on Jazz 
Elements, in which Kupferman had 
worked out certain parallels between 
some advanced jazz sounds and con- 
temporary composing techniques. 

Lenny Bruce did a midnight show 
at Town hall last month. Working with 
him was drummer Philly Joe Jones... 
Duke Ellington now has Sam Woodyard 
back on drums and is talking seriously 
with alumnus Lawrence Brown about 
returning to the band when it comes 
east this summer ; Count Basie 
played his first U.S. job after his Euro- 
pean tour at Rockland Palace in Har- 
lem . Dixieland trumpeter Muggsy 
Spanier was featured at the Essen Jazz 
festival in Germany . . . Herbie Mann 
revamped his group after returning 
from a three-month African tour. The 
personnel now includes Mann, flute and 


alto saxophone; Johnny Rae, vibes; 
| Knobby Totah, bass; Rudy Collins, 
drums; Ray Mantillo, conga drum. 


African drummer Babatunde Olatunji is 
a featured attraction with the group 
Mann wrote the musical score for a 
recent Art Carney Show on NBC-TV, 
an hour-long colorcast of a comedy 
titled Full Moon Over Brooklyn. 

Rod Serling wrote a short sketch en- 
titled A Passage for Trumpet for the 
CBS series The Twilight Zone. The 
story was about a down-on-his luck 
trumpet player who gives up the blues 
for booze until he meets a girl on a 
tenement roof . . . Clarinetist Bill Steg- 
meyer (ex-Bob Crosby, Glenn Miller 
side man) took over as conductor of the 
Kate Smith Show on CBS when Neal 
Hefti left New York to tour with his 
newly formed jazz quintet. 

The jazz flute and a vocal heard in 
the latest Marlon Brando movie, The 
Fugitive Kind, were played and sung 
by Jerome Richardson. He is not men- 
tioned in the credits. Richardson is 
currently touring Europe with the 
Quincy Jones band, accompanying Nat 
(King) Cole . . . There have been in- 
dications of dissensions among_ those 
responsible for making Bert Stern’s 
Jazz On a Summer's Day. Reports have 
it that film editor Aram Avakian is 
stewing on the sidelines, feeling he con- 
tributed more than anyone admits when 
he put together the 130,000 feet of 
film. Besides that, some of the “audi- 
ence” seen in the picture reportedly 
have been identified as professional 
models. 
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The secretly filmed movie, Come 
Back, Africa, has opened in New York’s 
Bleecker theater. Miriam Makeba, who 
has been making successful appearances 
in U.S. nightclubs, is seen singing her 
songs in a “shebeen” (illegal drinking 
establishment) in Johannesburg, where 
the movie was made. 

Gil Evans is scheduled to record a 
big band jazz album for Mercury in the 
near future . . . Rex Stewart, who once 
played trumpet with the late Fletcher 
Henderson, is planning to record some 
original W. C. Handy scores given to 
him by Mrs. Leora Henderson (Fletch- 
er’s wife) several years ago to be played 
at the Great South Bay Jazz festival. 
At the Duke Ellington Jazz Society’s 
last meeting, Stewart told of his early 
experiences in the music business; the 
musical portion of the program con- 
sisted of the playing of a tape taken 
from some of Rex’s recordings with 
Ellington. 

The Grove Press Inc. published Jazz 
by Andre Francis (translated and re- 
vised by Martin Williams) as an Ever- 
green Profile book. Other titles in the 
series include Shakespeare, Haydn, 
Ravel, Schumann, Chopin, and Goethe 
... An American edition of The Jazz 
Scene, by Francis Newton, jazz critic 
of the New Statesman, has been pub- 
lished by the Monthly Review press. 
It is an attempt to explain the universal 
appeal of jazz and its attendant cults 
and customs . . . Recently published in 
England was This Is Jazz, edited by 
Ken Williamson. Contributors include 
Leonard Feather, Nat Hentoff, Marian 
McPartland, Andre Hodier, Benny 
Green, and Ian Lang . Ernestine 
Anderson and Mahalia Jackson have 
been reported to be working on auto- 
biographies. Mahalia’s book, to be 
called Movin’ On Up, is scheduled for 
publication in November. 

Della Reese, whose real name is 
Dellareese Taliaferro, was married last 
December to Leroy Gray. The singer 
has been confronted with an action in 
New York County Supreme Court 
filed by a prior Mrs. Leroy Gray, who 
claims Della stole her husband away 
from her and their two children. . . 
St. John Terrell has lined up the fol- 
lowing jazz names for his Music Circus 
in Lambertville, N. J., this summer: 
Louis Armstrong, Chris Connor, May- 
nard Ferguson, Ahmad Jamal, J. J. 
Johnson, Bobby Hackett, George Shear- 
ing, Dave Brubeck, and the Modern 
Jazz Quartet . . . Lee Sharon, former 
vocalist with Kenny Sargent’s band in 
Texas, has signed with a Broadway 
agent to resume her career as an exotic 
dancer. 


IN PERSON 


Apollo Theater—JACKIE WILSON, until June 
2: AHMAD JAMAL Trio, June 3-10 


Arpeegio—BOBBY SHORT, until June 15. 
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jazz by henry mancini 


FOR DANCE BAND: 

PETER GUNN theme, $1.50 

MR. LUCKY theme, $1.50 

FOR JAZZ COMBO with original 
recorded solos: 

A Profound Gass (Peter Gunn), $1.50 
The Brothers Go to Mother's 

(Peter Gunn), $1.50 

FOR HAMMOND Preset-Spinet-Chord 
ORGAN: 

MR. LUCKY theme, 60c 

FOR HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN: 

9 Jazz Themes from Peter Gunn, $1.50 


on sale at your local dealer 





play the published music from “PETER GUNN” & ‘’MR. LUCKY”’ 


FOR PIANO SOLO: 

PETER GUNN theme, 60c 

MR. LUCKY theme, 60c 

9 Jazz Themes from Peter Gunn, $1.50 
11 More Jazz Themes from 

Peter Gunn, $1.50 

10 Jazz Themes from Mr. Lucky, $1.50 


FOR MARCHING BAND: 
PETER GUNN theme, $2.00 
Timothy (Peter Gunn), $2.00 
MR. LUCKY theme, $2.00 


Northridge Music, Inc.—Southdale Music Corp. 
Chappell & Co., Inc., sole selling agent 
RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
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STAN KENTON 


PREFERS THE 
CONN SOUND! 


“The CONN sound is 
for me," says talented 
Stan Kenton, popular 
band leader and ar- 
ranger. Get real “pro” 
sound with a CONN— 
choice of the artists! 


CORPORATION 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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Be coached on techniques . . . reviewed on 
broadened in musical the- 
ory and history. It’s the way ahead! 


Advance your TRAINING at Home 





-.. conveniently .. 


- Win over more audience. 


. tackle the weak spots 
in your performance. Develop that unmistak- 
able sparkle of flawless perfection . . . widen 
your versatility . .. accept more top jobs 


Investigate UEC Advance Training now. 








free sample lesson. Write today. 


Send for catalog of Course Announcements. 
Check subject of most interest below. Receive 

















Music Experience 


The reed for better 
intonation—easier 
response. The choice 

of outstanding musicians 
for over 35 years. 


MADE IN PARIS OF FINEST FRENCH CANE 
ON SALE AT ALL MUSIC DEALERS 


BEEBE EBB BEBE BE 
La UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
BCONSERVATORY 
@ Dept. 260 2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16 
C Dance Band Arranging 0 Piano 
@ (5 Marching Band Arranging [] Guitar 
(J History, Analysis of Music [] Violin 
@ 1 HARMONY [] Clarinet 
(] Trumpet (1) Saxophone 
a (0 Advanced Composition 
e and 10 other Courses. Send for Catalog. 
Name Age. 
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ia City State. 
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Basin Street East—FRANCES FAYE, the TREN- 
IERS, until May 31; BENNY GOODMAN 
Orchestra, June 1-30. 

Birdland — ART BLAKEY Quintet, JOHNNY 
SMITH Trio, EDDIE (LOCKJAW) DAVIS, 
until June 1; ART BLAKEY Quintet, EDDIE 
(LOCKJAW) DAVIS, June 2-8. 

Central Plaza — TONY PARENTI, JOHNNY 
LETMAN, DICK WELLSTOOD, and others, 
Friday and Saturday nights. 

Condon’s—EDDIE CONDON Band 
BUCK CLAYTON. 

Copacabana—BOBBY DARIN, June 2-22. 

Embers—TURK MURPHY Jazz Band, until June 
5; SONNY DUNHAM Quartet, JAN AUGUST 
Trio, June 6-19. 

Five Spot—QRNETTE COLEMAN Quartet, JIM- 
MY GIUFFRE Quartet, until May 31. 

Gatsby’s — DAVE CAREY Group, ‘VIVIAN 
GREENE. 

Half Note — ZOOT SIMS-AL COHN Quintet, 
until Jurie 5; CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 
Quintet, June 7-26. 

Jazz Gallery—JOHN COLTRANE Quartet 

Living Room — LOVELACE WATKINS, until 
June 5. 

Metropole (Upstairs) — CHICO HAMILTON, 
until May 29; LOUIS JORDAN, May 30-June 


featuring 


19 

Prelude—BILLY TAYLOR Trio, opening June 2. 

Roseland Dance City — BUDDY BAIR Band, 
until June 13; DON GLASSER Band, June 14- 
July 12. 

Roundtable—DUKES OF DEXIELAND, PETER 
APPLEYARD Quartet, until June 4. 

Ryan’s — WILBUR DE PARIS Band, TONY 
PARENTI, ZUTTY SINGLETON, DON 
FRYE, Monday nights. 

Village Vanguard—GERRY MULLIGAN concert 
jazz band, RAY BRYANT Trio, until May 29; 
cca May 31-June 


Waldorf Starlight Roof—COUNT BASIE Band, 
the Hi-Lo’s, June 2-23. 


MONTREAL 


Louis Armstrong’s All-Stars and the 
Four .Aces headlined the B’nai B'rith 
charity show at the Montreal Forum 
on June 5. . . Billy Daniels emceed 
and guitarist Sacha Distel participated 
in another benefit show in Montreal on 
April 29 . . . Ted Elfstrom’s quasi-jazz 
group was booked for four Jazz Work- 
shop CBC radio shows through April 
to June . . . Earl Grant, who had such 
a smash stay at the Bellevue Casino 
last December, echoed that success 
with his April date there . . . Amru 
Sani, the Indian singer who says she 
doesn’t want to capitalize on her Far 
Eastern background, appeared at the 
Salle Bonaventure room in the Queen 


Elizabeth hotel here in April. Denny 
Vaughan’s band backed her. 
Baritone saxophonist Cecil Payne 


was the headliner in the Little Vienna 
restaurant jazz events at the end of 
April. J. R. Monterose and Bobby 
Jaspar preceded him there. Guitarist 
Rene Thomas is a reasonably regular 
fixture there . . . Hazel Scott was a 
guest on the CBC’s French-language 
television network in late April 
Local pianist Galt MacDemmot led a 
trio at a session held at the Stable, 
playing all original compositions. Drum- 
mer Pierre Beleuse and string bassist 
Freddy McHugh backed him. 


CHICAGO 

In town during the Sammy Davis, Jr., 
stint at the Chez Paree, blond, vivacious 
May Britt accompanied the dynamic 
entertainer everywhere, even substituted 
for him when a prior committment 
forced him to miss a drop-in appearance 
at the Regal theater . . . Gradually a 
custom is being formed. Musicians 


visiting and working in town are mak- 
ing their way religiously to whatever 
off-beat room Muddy Waters happens 
to be playing. The primitive blues 
shouter has expressed his satisfaction 
with the sawdust saloons and en- 
thusiastic millhand audiences and has 
declined more than one lucrative offer 
to hit the plush, sophisticated circuit 

Proprietor Otto J. Kubik, tem- 
porarily hospitalized, reports that Al 
Wynn’s Creole Jazz Band and the 
Original Jass All Stars alternate during 
the week to keep the Red Arrow Jazz 
Club in Stickney, Ill. jumping... 
While radio stations across the country 


are jumping on the jazz band wagon, 


Chicago’s most comprehensive jazz 
show bit the dust. WMAQ ditched the 
Daddy-O Daylie Show. Daylie last year 
celebrated his 10th anniversary as a 
jazz jockey . . . The Chicago Urban 
League has launched its initial prepara- 
tions for its gigantic jazz festival. 
Though tentative, the plans thus far 
call for the big shebang to be staged in 
Comisky Park with such headliners as 
Count Basie, Cannonball Adderley, and 
Dizzy Gillespie. Sammy Davis, Jr. has 
already committed himself to star in 
the event . . . Spring and new groups 
are busting out all over. Warren Avery 
has formed a unit with the intriguing 
title of the EMJ Startet. The men are 
rehearsing and the group will be avail- 
able for bookings in the fall. George 
Rogers is writing the book . . . Bob 
Centano is getting into the act by start- 
ing a 12-piece group to play one- 
nighters. The first date will be the Iota 
Beta Beta Miss IBB dance at Wright 
College . . . Ahmad Jamal will take a 
month off from club and theater dates 
to record for Argo .. . In town for a 
weekend to plug her latest Columbia 
recording was captivating little Nancy 
Wilson . . . The closing night at the 
Sutherland of the Horace Silver Quintet 
was saddened by the news of the death 
of the mother of bass player Gene 
Taylor. 
IN PERSON 

Archway lounge—DAVE GREEN. 
Blue Note—HARRY JAMES, until May 29. 
Chez Paree—McGUIRE SISTERS, May 27-June 

9. EYDIE GORME opens June 10. 
oe See = SKITCH HENDERSON, May 
Mister Kelly’s—SHELLEY BERMAN and _ISO- 

BEL ROBBINS, May 16-June 5. JACK TEA- 

GARDEN, June 14-July 1 


0. 
Sutherland lounge — LAMBERT-HENDRICKS- 
ROSS, May 18-29. RAMSEY LEWIS opens 


June 1. 
DALLAS 

Jazz activity is gaining momentum 
here once again after many lean years. 
Two chief reasons for this are the 
mushrooming population and the rise 
of the department of jazz instruction 
at North Texas State college in nearby 
Denton. Leon Breeden, head of the de- 
partment since the departure of Dr. 
Gene Hall for Michigan State university 
last year, now has four 17-piece bands 
and one nine-piece group rehearsing 
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DRUMMERS 


Marvin Frank writes from Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Dear Mr. Spector, 


My drum teacher and I feel that your home 
study course in Method Jazz Drumming* is 
such an important contribution to the art that 
every practicing drummer should own it. You 
have been able to convey ideas in writing 
about jazz drumming that we have previously 
considered to be unexplainable. It really fills 
the thinking gap. We dig your choice of bass 
and piano men on your specially prepared 
teaching recording for they swing along with 
you bringing the written instructions to life. I 
am proud to own it.” 


WHAT IS METHOD JAZZ DRUMMING® ALL 
ABOUT? For free and exciting information 
write to SPECTOR METHOD, Dept. 12, 246 
Stuart Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


*Trade Mark Not sold in music stores 
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four days a week. The regular lab 
band played April 24-29 at the Playbill 
after winning the collegiate jazz festival 
competition at the University of Notre 
Dame. Marv Stamm, who won the out- 
standing instrumentalist award, was the 
featured trumpet. Ed Summerlin, the 
jazz-in-religious-music pioneer, is teach- 
ing and studying at NTSC after com- 
pleting a college tour on which he pre- 
sented his jazz liturgy. 

Tenor man James Clay continues to 
lead his own quintet at the Interlude 
after a year’s stay at the coffee house. 
Clay returned to Dallas in 1958 from 
the west coast, where he gained a repu- 
tation playing with Red Mitchell and 
Chet Baker . . . Altoist Buster Smith, 
mentor and early influence on Charlie 
Parker, has led his own eight-piece 
group here since 1942. An album of 
Smith’s current work is due for release 
on Atlantic . . . Dick and Kiz Harp, 
owners of the 90th Floor, brought in 
Anita O’Day for two nights in March 
. . . Blues singer Sonny Boy Williamson 
with the Bill Black combo appeared 
April 5 for a one-nighter at the Long- 
horn Ranch. He was followed by the 
James Moody Orchestra on April 26 
and Muddy Waters on May 5 and 6... 

The dance-band picture in Dallas is 
bright. The biggest recent event in the 
dance picture was the opening of the 
Hi Ho ballroom, which has a capacity 
of 1,200. It has booked name bands 
regularly and successfully since open- 
ing March 4. Recent groups have in- 
cluded Woody Herman, Les Elgart 
and Charlie Spivak. Owner Dick Brede- 
son said he intends to maintain a weekly 
name-band booking policy. The Chalet, 
another club attempting to succeed 
with name bands, featured Stan Kenton 
in April and Claude Thornhill in May. 
Several other bands, including Warren 
Covington with the Tommy Dorsey 
Band and Ray McKinley with the Glenn 
Miller Orchestra, are in town with 
bookings at various country clubs and 
the State Fair Music hall. 


LAS VEGAS 


The national convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians will 
be held here at the new Convention 
Center June 6-9. Activities will be high- 
lighted Wednesday night by a barbecue 
sponsored by Las Vegas local 369. 
Some 1,200 delegates from all states 
will attend. Including families and 
friends, 2,000 or more are expected. 

Della Reese is big news at the 
Frontier lounge, as evidenced by stand- 
ing room only six nights a week on the 
late shift. Della will take off for a week 
to fulfill a booking in Boston, then come 
back to finish her very successful en- 
gagement. Her new RCA-Victor album, 
Della by Starlight was released this 
month. Lee Magid, agent for Della and 











GORDON 
TAKES 
MORE 
WEST- 

LAKE 

ALUMNI 


Bob MacDonald 
joined the band 

. last October 
Claude Gordon and Jerry Dmy- 
tryshyn, a WESTLAKE junior, did last Christ- 
mas-New Year holiday booking with Gordon. 


Ron Brandvik, Dick Forest and Jack Red- 
mond were with Gordon when his band 
won the A.F. of M. nationwide contest for 
THE BEST NEW DANCE BAND OF THE 
YEAR—180 bands competed. 


OVER 500 WESTLAKE ALUMNI ARE 
IN THE 1960 OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
OF LOCAL 47, A.F. of M. 


Mail coupon below for catalog & Swing News 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MODERN MUSIC 
7190 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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(MONEY SAVING OFFER) 
The Book of Jazz 


by Leonard Feather 


You need this newest widely-hailed guide 
to the Entire Field of Jazz—tells all about 


@ its nature, instruments, sources and 
sounds 


@ Its development, performers, composers, 
race problems, and its future. 


@ Includes famous ‘Anatomy of Improvisa- 
tions'’ with first time anywhere music of 
15 jazz improvisations of the greatest 
soloists of all time! 


ee eae ae $3.95 
1 year of Down Beat ........-.-- 7.00 
TOTAL VALUE $10.95 


BOTH FOR ONLY $8.95 


Take advantage of this 
sensational offer now! 


Down Beat Magazine 
205 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


(0 Enclosed ONLY $8.95—Special **Combo Deal"’ 


(1 Enclosed $7.00—1 yr. Down Beat alone (26 
issues) 


(C Enclosed $3.95 for The Book of Jazz alone 
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Classified Ads 


30c PER WORD—MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 


DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
“on sale” date of issue. 
Remittance must accompany copy 
Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 











ARRANGEMENTS 


MODERN JAZZ COMPOSED for any group (large 
or small) transposing, copying, orchestrating. 
George Rogers, 4474 S. Oakenwald Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, Illinois. 








ARRANGEMENTS, any style, written to order, any 
combo up to 16 pieces. $25.00 each. "Send 
check or money order. SQUARE RECORDS, 
224 W. 49th St., Suite 204, NYC. 


BIG BAND ARRANGEMENTS for 8 Brass, 5 Reeds; 
180 seven piece arrangements for a modern 
septet. Bob Eberhart, P.O. Box 323, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 








COMBOS—MODERN, full sounding, danceable ar- 
rangements voiced for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor, 
rhythm and Trumpet, Tenor, Trombone, 
rhythm. Arranging Service, 24 Lincoln Ave., 


Pittsford, New York 





SMALL BAND DIXIELAND and jazz arrangements. 
Free lists. Zep Meissner, 5015 Biloxi, North 
Hollywood, California. 





PHOTO COPY specials for 3 horns at less than 
stock prices—$1.25 each—listing—Box Q— 
Danby, Vt. 





DANCEABLE SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS — Trumpet/ 
Tenor Combo; Larger units. Free list, sample. 
Ted Farrand, P.O. Box 471, Jackson, Michi- 
gan. 





ARRANGEMENTS BY OLIVER NELSON, Prestige/New 
Jazz Recording Artist. Written to order—any 
combination. Nelson originals—standards, your 
own tunes. Noslen Arranging Service, Box 
536, Jamaica 31, _s 





DAVE PELL OCTET Modern Sound Arrangements 
for Eight pieces or less. By Shorty Rogers 
and Marty Paich. 15 available. Pell Mell 
Music, 6229 Wilkinson Ave., North Hollywood, 
Calif 








FOR SALE 
GUITARS, AMPLIFIERS, DRUMS, etc.—You name 
the brand; sympathetic prices to musicians. 
Write: BOCIAN MUSIC HOUSE, 4451-53 


Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE BREASTED 
$5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE UNIFORMS, 607 
W. ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





MODEL ‘*A** HAMMOND, best offer over $1800.00. 
Jim Russell, Box 82, Okemos, Michigan. 





BOOKING AGENCY—Situated on 
lege campus in a city of about 100,000. Busi- 
ness area covers a radius of 300 miles. Lead- 
ing name in the area for 20 years, and a 
lucrative opportunity for a le ader-agent. Write 
BOX 609, Down Beat, 205 W. Monroe, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACCORDION-O-RAMA FOR PROFESSIONAL ACCOR- 
DIONISTS — Sold-Repaired-Rebuilt-Continental 
(Musette) Tuning by Experts. Pickups In- 
stalled, Amplifiers, In Stock. We ship Any- 
where. 874 Broadway, NYC (18 ST) GR 7- 
2218. 


a Midwest Col- 











WRITE SONGS? Read “‘Songwriter’s Review maga- 
zine. 1650 DB Broadway, New York 19, 25c 





copy; $2.50 year. 

BUSINESS CARDS—$3.25 ~~ 1000—dep. $1.00; 
Letterheads—$6.25 per 1000—dep. $1.50; # 
Envelopes—$7.25 per 1000—dep. $1.35. La 
ig meee Co. » 5727 


= 27 So. La Salle, Chicago 





LEARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING AT HOME. 





WRITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 WELLS ST., 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 

MUSICAL PRINTING — Orchestras, Musicians, 
Teachers. Letterheads, Cards, Advertising 


matter. Featuring FRE E-PHOTO-CUTS. Sen- 
sationally Different. Catalog—50 Samples, 25c 
returnable. TERMIN AL, 4818% Kimball 
Chicago 25. : 








48 ¢ DOWN BEAT 


Mary Ann McCall, is hoping to book 
English singer Monty Babson locally. 
Babson was with Ted Heath and also 
headed his own jazz group at the Stork 
Club in London. He was originally a 
drummer but changed to vocals after 
prompting by jazz buffs. 

Red Norvo vacates the Sands lounge 
after five months to meet Benny Good- 
man in New York. They are forming 
a band based on Red’s group (bassist 
John Mosier, altoist Jerry Dodgen; Jim 
Wyble, guitar; and John Markham, 
drums). The group will be augmented 
by Flip Phillips and Bill Harris, up from 
Miami. The band heads first into Basin 
Street East, June 2-25, and _ then 
launches a concert tour for the rest of 
the summer. 

Mary Ann McCall, who added a 
breath of freshness to the T-Bird 
lounge, has been held over . . . Mary 
Kaye and tfio left for L.A. and the 
Crescendo for three weeks. Then they 
swing north to Harrah’s in Reno. In 
her absence, Ray Anthony will headline 
the Sahara lounge until July 5. Joe 
Maini left Anthony and a reported $500 
a week to work with Terry Gibbs for 
the big band stand at the Dunes . 
Carl Fontana joins Vido Musso’s new 
group at the Nevada Club, along with 
bassist Carson Smith, drummer Vic 
Craig, and piano man Norm Pockrandt 

. The Gil Bernal Quartet will be op- 
posite Musso on the late shift. Along 
with Gil from L.A. are Bobby White, 
drums, Bunky Jones, bass, and Frank 
Davenport, piano Gary Fromer, 
drummer, joins Johnny Hamlin at the 
Riviera . . . The Sahara show band will 
be off for eight weeks, due to the Betty 
Hutton Revue, which came in May 9 
bringing its own band. 

IN PERSON 
Flamingo—PEARL BAILEY and LOUIS BELL- 
Nevada Club—VIDO MUSSO Quintet and GIL 

BERNAL Quartet. 

New Frontier—DELLA REESE and the TREN- 
Riviers_-DUKE ELLINGTON. 


Sahara—RAY ANTHONY, until July 5. 
Thunderbird—TOMMY TURK and MARY ANN 


McCALL 
LOS ANGELES 


Ella Fitzgerald, currently in mid- 
tour of South American countries, will 
barnstorm through the Orient this fall 

. The long-planned movie about an 
American jazzman in Europe, Paris 
Blues, is now set to roll on location in 
that capital Oct. 1. Paul Newman and 
possibly Joanne Woodward will star... 
Young San Diego drummer Johnny 
Guerin joined the new Buddy De- 
Franco-Tommy Gumina Quartet, which 
made its first foray away from western 
United States with a date at Curo’s in 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bassist Don Greif 
completes the group . . . Bill Baldwin’s 
7-Teens signed with Associated Booking 
Corp. . . . Pianist Benny Aronoy, for- 
merly with June Christy and the Terry 





F.L.B. 


(Festival Information 
Bulletin) 


Volume 1 No. 2 now in print. 


F.I.B. is a free reader service 
offered by Down Beat in response 
to the flood of mail and phone 
(and some telegram) requests for 
jazz festival information. 


F.I.B. is revised every two weeks 
by the Down Beat staff from in- 
formation received from all the 


jazz festivals throughout the 
world. 
F.I.B. is designed to answer the 


basic questions — Where? When? 
Who’s playing? How much? 


F.I.B. is yours free. Mail the 
coupon today. 





Down Beat 


205 W. Monroe, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me, without cost or obli- 
gation, your current F.1.B. 


Name 





Address. 
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(Classified ads continued) 





MUSIC COMPOSED to your words. Records made. 
Send words. Free examination. Crown Music 


Company, 49-DB West 32nd St., New York 1 


25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES, PARODIES, 
ROUTINES, SIGHT-BITS. MONTHLY TOPICAL GAG 
SERVICE, TOO! FREE CATALOG. WRITE ORBEN 
PUBLICATIONS, 111 E. CARPENTER ST., VALLEY 
STREAM, N.Y. 








RECORDS 


DISPOSITION — RECORDS, BROADCASTS — seg ay, 
Parker, Lester, Goodman, Ellington. Free list- 
ing. ARG, 341 Cooper Station, NYC. 











WHERE TO STUDY 


NATIONAL DANCE BAND CAMP 
presenting the Stan Kenton Clinics and special 
Band Director's Course at Indiana University. 

write: Box 221, South Bend, Indiana 








WHERE TO GO 
WEST 





HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
Lighthouse All-Stars 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Hermosa Beach 
Top Modern Jazz Names in Concert 
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Gibbs big band, among other groups, 
joine’ Lena Horne as accompanist. 

Vintage 60, a new musical now run- 
ning at the Hudson theater, has a score 
by Allyn Ferguson and a pit band that 
includes jazzmen Bill Hood and Paul 
Horn, reeds; Ollie Mitchell and Stu 
Williamson, trumpets; Bod Edmundson, 
trombone, and Frank Capp, drums .. . 
Dick Barnet, former percussionist with 
the Rochester, N. Y., Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the San Antonio, Texas, 
Symphony Orchestra, and the 6th 
Army Band, joined Drum City’s School 
of Percussion faculty Drummer 
Gary Frommer fell seriously ill in Las 
Vegas, Nev. He is reported paralyzed 
... Ronnie Boyd joined the Bob Cooper 
Quartet at the Lighthouse on Monday 
and Tuesday nights. Cooper adds a 
trumpet to the group on Sundays... 
This year’s Emmy awards, to be tele- 
cast nationally June 20, will be open 
to composers. The Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences has broadened 
the music division to include a category 
for “outstanding achievement in the 
field of music.” 

Harry Klusmeyer’s Promotional Pro- 
ductions has set the Dave Pell Octet 
and Capitol’s The Eligibles to play a 
party June 16 at Redlands high school 
and the Chuck Marlowe Band to play 
the Pierce college prom June 4. Pell’s 
octet also plays the Fullerton high 
school prom June 4 at Pasadena Civic 
auditorium Pianist Dutch Pons 
joined Lennie McBrowne’s Four Souls 
at Sacramento’s Iron Sandal coffee 
house . . . Lil Cumber’s agency has ex- 
panded to include a concert department 
headed by the California Eagle's 
Charles Crawford. Artists represented 
include Helen Humes and pianist-com- 
poser Calvin Jackson . . . Johnny Green 
will conduct the score for the Mirisch 
Co. film of West Side Story, to roll 
this summer. Green's current scoring 
assignment is on the Cantinflas film, 
Pepe, now winding up at Columbia .. . 
Canadian vibist Bill Beau’s Trio at the 
Golden Mirror now includes Milt 
Ramey, organ, and Lynn Keyes, drums 
and vocals. The club plans regular 
session nights soon. 

Dancer Gene Kelly is in Paris to 
stage for the Paris Opera a ballet ver- 
sion of George Gershwin’s Concerto in 
F for a June 23 opening there 
Composer-arranger Fabian Andre, 49, 
Who penned Dream a Little Dream of 
Me, died March 30 in Mexico City of 
injuries suffered in a 2%-story fall 
down an elevator shaft. He had been 
working with the Ismael Diaz Orchestra 
at the time of his death. 


IN PERSON 


Armantsout's — 308 DARENSBOURG'’S Dixie 
yers 

Ben Pollack’s—Dixieland jazz, weekends. 

Beverly Cavern—TEDDY BUCKNER Band. 
Capri—RENE TOUZET Band, TONI FISHER. 


Cloister—TONY BENNETT; RAY CHARLES, 
opens July 27. 
Cocoanut Grove—NAT COLE, until June 16. 


Crescendo—JUNE CHRISTY, MORT SAHL; 
COUNT BASIE Band, opens in July. 

Dragonwyck (Pasadena) —CHARLIE LLOYD 
Quartet, weekends. 

Drift inn (Malibu) — BUD SHANK Quartet, 
weekends. 

Fiesta inn (E.L.A.)—PACIFIC JAZZ Quartet, 


Sundays from 5 p.m. 

Golden Mitror_-BILL BEAU Trio, weekends. 

Hillcrest—-WALT DICKERSON’S Eastern Jazz 
Quartet. 

Jimmie Diamond’s lounge (San Bernardino)— 
EDGAR HAYES, piano. 

Joe Kirkwood’s — BOBBY TROUP, piano; 
CHUCK BERGHOFER, bass; KENNY HUME, 
drums, 

La Mex (Malibu)—BETTY BRYANT, piano. 

Leon’s (North Hollywood )—JESS ra ei piano, | 
nightly except Sundays and Monday 

Lighthouse (Hermosa Beach) HOWARD RUM: | 
SEY’S Lighthouse All-Stars, nightly except 
Mondays and Tuesdays; BOB COOPER Quar- 
tet, Mondays and Tuesdays. 

Marineland (Palos Verdes) — RAY BAUBUC 
Dixielanders. 

Melody room—HENRI ROSE Trio 

Puccini (Beverly Hills)—JIM HARBERT Duo, 
weekends. 

Regency—HIRSH HAMEL’s Jazz AIll- Stars, Sue 
days from 4 p.m. 

Renegade (West Los Angeles) — FORREST 
WESTBROOK, piano; BILL PLUMMER, bass, 
Tuesdays through Sundays; name jazz groups 
weekends. 

Renaissance—PAUL HORN Quintet, 
Saturdays. 
Sanbah (East Hollywood) —RED GARLAND 
Trio; JACKIE CAIN and ROY KRAL, open 
June 15; MARK MURPHY opens July 13 for 

three weeks; jam sessions Tuesday nights. 

The Bit—LES McCANN Ltd. Trio. 

Troubador (La Cienega)—RAPHMAT JAMAL 
Quartet, nightly except Mondays; BILL PICK- 
ENS Trio, Mondays. 

Wonderbowl (Downey) GENE BOLEN Band. 

Zebra lounge—TEDDY EDWARDS Quartet, with 
guests. 


Fridays and 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Two hotels, both owned by Murray 
Lehr, are starting a jazz policy. The 
Canterbury here now has Ralph Sutton 
(booked until after January) with a 
quartet on Friday and Saturday for 
dancing and on Sunday for a special 
brunch event from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Sutton is using Jack Turner, drums; 
Bud Corsi, clarinet, and John Allen, 
bass. The Claremont hotel in Berkeley 
(where name bands played for years) 
is planning its schedule and so far has 
booked Lionel Hampton for September. 
There’s a possibility the room will open 
in early summer with Les Brown. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet will per- 
form its modern dance suite, The 
Comedy, here in October. There’s a 
possibility that Sarah Vaughan will be 
on the bill, . The Peggy Lee, 
George Shearing, Kingston Trio five- 
day stand at the Masonic Temple in 
late April grossed more than $57,000 
and had SRO signs for at least three of 
the performances. Miss Lee used a 
local band (in addition to the Lou Levy 
Trio) that included guitarist Eddie 
Duran, trumpeter Eddie Walker, and 
trombonist Van Hughes. Capitol re- 
corded Shearing at the event .. . Verve 
recorded Mort Sahl at the hungry i, 
and Riverside recorded Thelonious 
Monk at the Black Hawk . . . The Great 
Pacific Jazz Band is playing Fridays and 
Saturdays at the Monkey inn in 
Berkeley. 

Ernie Figruoa led Marty Marsala’s 
band at the Kewpie Doll while Marsala 
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was in the hospital Pianist Burt 
Bales is home from the hospital after 
being hit by a car but is still in a cast 
and unable to work . Pianist Vince 
Guaraldi will take a trio into the Out- 
side at the Inside in Palo Alto this 
month with Jerry Goode on bass and 
Hank Uribe on drums. . . The Mont- 
gomery brothers’ new group will open 
at the Jazz Workshop in mid-June for 
the summer... The Brothers Four 
played a one-nighter at Mills college 
on May 8 .. . Bob Hodes is leading a 
group with Omar Tanguay on valve 
trombone; Bruce Paulson, piano; Floyd 
Crandall, bass, and Wally Ford, drums, 
at the Pier 23 Altoist Pony Poin- 
dexter has shifted his base of operations 
from the Cellar to the Coffee Gallery. 
Bass trumpeter Frank Phipps has re- 
placed Poindexter at the Cellar : 
Bassist Vernon Alley and pianist Shelly 
Robbin are at the Ondine. 

Thelonious Monk did capacity busi- 
ness for most of his April gig at the 
Black Hawk. Billy Higgins was on 
drums, Charlie Rouse on tenor saxo- 
phone and John Ore on bass . . . Red 
Garland’s Trio at the Jazz Workshop 
had Frank Gant, drums, and Reggie 
Workman, bass Louis Armstrong 
may play the Fairmont hotel in Sep- 








Music 


News from Coast to Coast 








10 Years Ago 


On the Cover: Benny Goodman and 
André Previn . Headline: JATP To 
Make First European Jaunt ... Famous 
Glen Island Casino, N.Y., will not open 
this season . Local 802, N.Y. musi- 
cians union, compromises with Broad- 
way theater owners on band policy... 
Glenn Burrs, founder of Down Beat, 
retires . Harry James will open the 
Astor Roof summer policy followed by 
Tommy Dorsey, and Carmen Cavallaro 

. Kenton and his Innovations signed 
for Hollywood Bowl From the 
editorial: . By forcing clubs to close, 
or cancel music and entertainment be- 
cause of the excessive cabaret tax, the 
government not only fails to collect its 
theoretical tax from these spots, but 
also loses the income tax which gain- 
fully employed musicians and _per- 
formers would pay if they were work- 
ing Hazel Scott collects $250 
damages from Spokane, Wash., restau- 
rant for not being served Paul 
Weston writes that decent tunes are 
needed to help the bands regain public 


25 Years Ago 

Record review: Bix Beiderbecke, Jy 
a Mist; Wringin’ and Twistin’ (Okeh 
40916). Bix Beiderbeck’s piano solo of 
his own In a Mist is one record that 
should be included in your collection 
of minor masterpieces. Despite the fact 
that Bix played on a cheesy piano, this 
disc gives an idea of his abilities as 
pianist, not as the famous hot trumpet 
player that everyone knows. Jn a Mist 
does not follow any set form but js 
an individual piece full of odd chords, 
peculiar modulations and typical Bixian 
phrases. When a composition of this 
type still sounds well eight years after 
it was written, you can rest assured that 
there was something to it. Coupled with 
the piano solo is a_Bix-Tram-Lang 
affair called Wringin’ and Twistin’ that 
is more interesting for historical rea- 
sons than musical. Small combinations 
are all right, but this one is a bit too 
small to allow these three virtuosi to 
display their talents as much as they 
might have. Bix and Ed Lang are 
dead and the Trumbauer of this period 

























































Ss rer ee $2.00 
BUD POWELL: The amazing artistry of this great 
Pianist. All solos as recorded. First time avail- 
oble. Vol. 1 & Il...... . .$1.50 each 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ PIANO—Poage after 
page of interesting harmonic innovations, new 


styles and techniques to give fresh, modern ideas 


See ae eee $1.50 
INNOVATIONS IN FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE— 
This complete book illustrates how Brubeck, 


Shearing, Tristano use the full chord technique— 
porallel, block, whole tone, $1.50 
THELONIOUS MONK PIANO ORIGINALS — The 
first written examples of this genius’ improvising 
and chord sequences. As recorded......... $1.50 
1500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS: For a better technic 
in AD LIB playing—improvise jazz passages on 
these Progressions. For all musicians....... -50 
CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. 


—Theory made easy! Learn Popular, Modern, 
Chromatic, Deceptive, Substitute and ‘‘Blues"’ 
progressions so essential for the modern 
mosician, Wel. §. Vol. O...iccccces $1.50 each 


DAVE BRUBECK’S PIANO WORKS — transcribed 
from his latest recordings. The first printed ex- 
amples of the Brubeck creative style and impro- 
visations — Vol. | and Il........... $2.00 each 
HOW TO IMPROVISE—Complete contro! of the 
subtle sounds is yours in everything you play from 
Dixieland to Latin for all instruments... .. $1.50 
SHELLY MANNE DRUM FOLIO: Original drum 
parts as written and played by Shelly. His spe- 
cial recording free, loaded with new ideas & 
technics. Play and heor the drum parts!....$2.50 
SONNY IGOE: Modern DRUM ‘‘Breaks & Fill-ins."* 


So essential to the modern drummer....... $1.50 
DRUMCRAFT—the modern approach for the dance 
drummer faking, reading, Latin beat, 
Dixieland . + correct use of accessories 


commercial drumming, etc $1.50 
190 JAZZ PHRASES: Direct approach to modern 
Jazz ad lib improvisations on all chords.. .$1.50 





Rush Your Order—a post card will 


Postage paid on prepaid orders 





SEND FOR FREE LIST—C. O. D. Service on Two Books or More 


FOREIGN ORDERS GIVEN IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


provisation, Speed, etc. Create a Bass 
line. Complete course $3.00 
JAZZ LINES: FOR TRUMPET by Thad Jones, Art 
Farmer, Joe Newman in one big book. Ultra 
modern Jazz fmprovisations .. $1.50 
JAZZ PHRASES: FOR TRUMPET by Miles Davis, 
Thad Jones, Art Farmer, Chet Baker, Shorty 
Rogers, etc. From their new records....... $1.50 
LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE SOUNDS—Ne 


sounds through harmony, melady, 12 tone technic 


pertect 


and rhythm, plus 6 modern jazz works $1.50 
JOHNNY SMITH'S AID TO TECHNIC—This great 
Guitarist shows how to acquire dexterity, speed 
and complete control of the fingerboard $1.50 


JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR INTERPRETATIONS — 
Take your pick, but you must know the modern 
guitar sounds. This book shows you how. Vels 
oe | eee eee $1.50 ecah 
CHARLIE CHRISTIAN: HARLEM " $AZZ. The only 
Ad Lib solos, riffs and single string choruses by 
this great Jazz Guitarist. Will help you formulate 


a style in the jazz idiom............ only $1.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS— ‘A reference book 
with over 1000 chords used in modern music. 
Every musician needs one $1.50 


MODERN JAZZ: How to play the new jazz styling 
Every phase covered. All instruments...... $1.50 


A COURSE IN MODERN HARMONY — Begins 
where old fashioned books end . basic 
foundation for the study of arranging... ..$1.50 


instruction in the art of creating 
TAKE-OFFS and improvising 
Includes ANALYZED AD LIB Choruses on 24 
Standards only $1.50 
EAR TRAINING AND “SIGHT READING—How to 


AD-LIB—Basic 
AD LIB. choruses 


develop absolute pitch, sight singing and ear 
training for all voices and instruments. Dr. Maury 
NS Paes me 


TONY SCOTT WAILS: “REAL JAZZ for Clorinet by 
this new sensation. A new concept in modern 
jozz for all clorinetists. Vols. | and 1!.$1.50 each 
HALE SMITH: Chico Hamilton's arranger presents 

1.5 


8 Jazz quartets for small combos......... $ 
MILES DAVIS: Cool sounds for trumpet. Unique 
examples of the cool Jazz. Complete....... 2.00 


do 
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tember Ahmad Jamal and Sarah favor Top record: Lester Young no longer exists, so we might just as 
Vaughan are scheduled for a June 19 Quartet and the Count Basie Seven well think of this trio as a thing of the 
concert at the Masonic Temple. (Mercury 25015). past. 
THE GREATEST NAMES IN JAZZ WILL HELP YOU BE A MODERNIST! 
LENNIE TRISTANO: JAZZ LINES. First examples MODERN JAZZ PIZZICATO STRING BASS: Direct THE NEW TREND IN MODERN ARRANGE- 
of his dazzling piano magic, an absolute must approach to jazz lines for Blues, Progressions, Im- MENTS DESIGNED FOR ALL COMBO GROUPS 


23 ORIGINALS BY GERRY MULLIGAN.....$2.00 
27 ORIGINALS BY JIMMY GIUFFRE........ $2.00 
24 ORIGINALS BY PETE RUGOLO......... $2.00 
20 ORIGINALS BY ARIF MARDIN......... $2.00 
20 ORIGINALS BY CHARLIE MARIANO..... $2.00 
20 ORIGINAL BY TOSHIKO AKIYOSHI. $2.00 


21 ORIGINALS BY DIZZY, SHORTY ‘ROGERS, 


PARKER AND OTHER JAZZ GREATS........ $2. 

10 ORIGINALS BY MILES DAVIS......... oy 
13 ORIGINALS BY SHORTY ROGERS...... $1.50 
STAN GETZ: Tenor Sax Jazz. From his fabulous 
recordings come these greatest of all modern 
improvisations and jazz lines........Only $1.50 


ZOOT SIMS PRESENTS: THE ART OF JAZZ. In- 
cludes the only written examples of his exciting 
improvisations and Ad Lib choruses....... 1.50 
GREAT TENOR SAX STYLES. STYLINGS: By Stan 
Getz, John Coltrane, Gigi Gryce, Zoot Sims, Al 
Cohn, Sonny Rollins, etc. in one big book. .$1.50 
CHARLIE PARKER'S YARDBIRD ORIGINALS — 
Any alto sax man can take off on these original 
solos and ad-lib exactly as Parker........ $1.50 
LEE KONITZ:; JAZZ LINES. Exciting Alto Sax im 
provisations from his latest recordings. With 
instructions on acquiring the new Jazz...... $1.50 
SONNY ROLLINS’ FREEDOM SUITE: Great Tenor 
Sax jazz lines, new exciting jazz from his newest 
Riverside recording .$1.50 
THE SOUNDS OF GERRY MULLIGAN: Ultra modern 
swinging Sax solos from this fabulous stylist’s 
mOONNOSt GRORTEIADS ioc ccncdcsnecrasases $1.50 
CHAS. PARKER'S BEBOP SOLOS FOR ALTO SAX— 
exciting new sounds: a must for alto men. Jazz 
in the Parker tradition..........0005ee00: $1.25 
KEY TO MODERN DANCE BAND ARRANGING: A 
new book with progressive ideas for small or 
large groups. Styles and ideaos...........-. $2.00 
LOU DONALDSON: Fabulous Alto Sax solos direct 
from his new Blue Note records..........- $1.50 
JOHN COLTRANE & GIGI GRYCE: Ultra i 








































Tenor Sax improvisations they recorded.. 


105 LONGACRE RD. 
ROCHESTER 21,N.Y. 
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$2.00 EPERFECT MATCH is the blend of talented artistry with the quality construction of GRETSCH Drums. You'll agree with Don when you try 
SCH Drums at your dealer today. Write GRETSCH for your FREE thirty-two page Diamond Jubilee Drum catalog. Dept. DD-611 


ingin’ Don Lamond, ex Herman Herdsman and top studio drummer, plays his exciting rhythms on his Gretsch Drums. 
's white pearl outfit contains: 22" x 14” bass, 13” x 9” and 16" x 16” tomtoms, 14” x 514” snare drum plus Gretsch triple chrome 


RD. ed hardware throughout. 


N.Y. 
RE ’ Cc c¢ Fi... FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. » 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. ¥- 
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Here you see a man known wherever music is heard> 
Surely his unique talent would be apparent, whatever 
make of instrument he played. Yet the incomparable 
“Satchmo” entrusts his reputation only to Selmer—and 
has for more than twenty years. Isn't this eloquent testi- 
mony that a Selmer will do more for your talent, technique 
and reputation than any other horn? Suppose you put it 
to the test—that’s the best way to know for sure. The 
big sound; the typical Selmer brilliance; the big new 25 
bore; the full-sounding high notes; the flexibility—all 
this and more will prove our point, You'll Play Better 
with a Selmer! Visit your Selmer dealer for a free trial soon. 


FREE colorful brochure describing Selmer (Paris) Trumpets, address Dept. C-6) 


Selmer evxwarr, inoiana 
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